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BLUE LESTER 


I don’t stand a ghost of a chance 
with you; Crazy over jazz; Ding dong; 
Indiana; These foolish things; 
Exercise in swing; Blues ’n’ bells; 
Salute to Fats; June bug; Blue Lester; 
Jump, Lester, jump; Basie English 


LESTER YOUNG 
LTZ-C 15132 (London Jazz Series) 


SWINGING LIKE—TATE! 
Bottle it; Walk that walk; 

Miss Sadie Brown; Moon eyes: 
‘Rockin’ Steve; Rompin’ with Buck 
BUDDY TATE, Pat Jenkins, 

Eli Robinson, Ben Richardson, Skip Hall, 
Everett Barksdale, Joe Benjamin, 
Herbie Lovelle, Buck Clayton, Dicky Wells, 
Earl Warren, Skip Hall, Lord Westbrook, 
Aaron Bell and Jo Jones 


THE FABULOUS BILL HOLMAN 


Airegin; Evil eyes; You and I; 
Bright eyes; Come rain or come shine; 
The big street 


LVA 9088 (coral) 


FAJ 7004 (relisted American Jazz) 


EARL’S BACKROOM AND 
COZY’S CARAVAN 


Brussels’ hustle; Oooh!; Backroom 
at the Villa d’Este; Caravan; 
Phatz’ blues; Margie 


EARL HINES, COZY COLE, 
Curtis Lowe, Charles Oden, Earl Watkins, 
Lou Jone, Phatz Morris, Boe McCain, 
June Cole, Dicky Thompson & Pete Compo 


RECOROS 


FAJ 7002 (reisted American Jazz) 


JAZZ CONTRASTS 


Falling in love with love; 
I’ll remember April; Larue; 
My old flame; But beautiful; La Villa 


KENNY DORHAM & SONNY ROLLINS 
LTZ-U 15133 Jazz Series) 


Isted 


RECOROS 


THE FIRST LADY OF SONG 


My one and only love; 
Theimpatient years; But notlike mine; 
I’ve got the world on a string: 

An empty ballroom; 

You turned the tables on me; 
Ella’s contribution to the blues; 
That’s my desire; A satisfied mind; 
Careless; Give a little, get a little; 
Blue Lou 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
with Orchestral accompaniment 


LAT 8264 (Brunswick) 


THE GREAT RAY CHARLES 


The Ray; My melancholy baby; 
Black coffee; There’s no you; Doodlin’; 
Sweet sixteen bars; 

I surrender, dear; Undecided 


LTZ-K 15134 (ondon Jazz Series) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEll 


DECCA GROUP JAZZ 


JAZZ AT TOAD HALL 


Messin’ about in boats; Mouse carol; 
Mr. Toad; Wind in the willows; 
The boy friend; Will o’ the wisp; 
Poor Arthur; Fishin’ the blues; 
Blue grass 


KEN MOULE’S MUSIC 
LK 4261 ecca) 


JAZZ CORNUCOPIA 


Home brew; Gone with the wind; 
This time the dream’s on me; 
Smoke gets in your eyes; Am I blue; 
Joe’s blues; Where or when 


MANNY ALBAM AND THE 
ALL STAR BAND; 
JOE NEWMAN SEXTET; 
ANTONY ORTEGA 
AL COHN QUINTET 
featuring ZOOT SIMS 
HAL McKUSICK QUINTET 
featuring ART FARMER 


LVA 9089 


ALL ABOUT MEMPHIS 


Bear wallow; Hatton Avenue 
and Gaysoso Street; Sunday parade; 
Beale Street blues; Memphis blues; 
Chickasaw bluff; Hot water bayon 


BUSTER BAILEY, Red Richards, 
Gene Ramey, Jimmie Crawford, 
Herman Autrey, Vick Dickenson 
and Hilton Jefferson 


FAJ 7003 (relisted American Jazz) 


ZOOT! 


Why cry; Echoes of you; Swim Jim; 
Here and now; Fools rush in; Osmosis; 
Taking a chance on love 


ZOOT SIMS QUINTET 
LTZ-U 15135 dondon Jazz Series) 
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DUKE’S BACK 
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n It was just on a quarter of a century he feels and whilst obviously 
ago when we last had the pleasure of recognising the true merits of harmony, 
(E welcoming Duke Ellington and _ his his use of it and the tonal qualities he 
Orchestra to this country. It has been obtains from his orchestra by this use 
‘ a, long wait, but the passage of time has are entirely fresh and at all times crea- 
’ not diminished our enthusiasm for his tive—indicative of a mature musician in 
music, but has indeed added to it. full command of all the resources at his 
On the occasion of his last visit we disposal. 
attended at least two of his concerts and And whilst speaking of his musical 
were also lucky enough to catch the ability, let us not forget that the Duke 
iT band playing at a private party. For is also a pianist of rare aptitude. His 
weeks, perhaps months, afterwards we playing evinces a bold, flowing line dis- 
travelled around in a daze—so great an cernable for its sharp, distinctive left- 
impact did the Duke’s music make upon hand harmonies and sometimes unpre- 
us. We bought all his available records dictable rhythmic injunctions in the 
that we hadn’t already got, imported treble clef. Like a first rate coach of a 
others from America, and have been tug-of-war team, the Duke is always 
collecting them ever since. there at exactly the exact split second, 
Frankly and quite honestly this is the with the right word of encouragement for 
one band that has never disappointed us. the men in front of him. 
e One band whose records, exhibiting an It is fortunate for jazz that the Duke’s 
rade: apparently inexhaustable range of tone influence has been formidable. He has 
4 been for many years the revolutionar 
bebe: colours, have always managed to hold t iny y I y 
’ our interest and titillate our musical innovator; his more recent experiments 
yon appetite. Some have of necessity been in composition showing the same imagin- 
better than others, but with Duke Elling- ative impact and intellectual deliberation 
rds, ton it has nearly always been a question that have put him way out in front of 
, of just how good, never how bad. all other jazz composers. As always his 
We are in short an Ellington fan, un- orchestra is incomparable with other 
ashamedly and without reservation. bands—his music being unrivalled and 
peerless. Duke Ellington is in fact a cycle 
From what we have heard on record in himself—in which we can only com- 
recently, the band that Duke has brought pare the present with the past. 
to this country is undoubtedly one of 
the best he has ever had and it is certain But it is not only Duke Ellington him- 
that as a composer he is now at the self that we welcome to this country. 
height of his powers. His use of harmony Meg are also going to hear the music of 
and tone colour is as original as it is orchestra—a music which, having 
always has been—his scoring for the broken the barriers of most traditional 
band as exciting as ever. Duke has never music rules. is as individual as the Duke 
Jim; needed to use any of the second-hand himself. Ellington was once reported as 
108is; cliches of other academic composers, or having said “Mine is an American band, 
because it’s a democratic band. Each 


to utilise any of the so called styles of 
jazz. Long ago he decided to apply the 
basic forms of the music of his people 
and to create from it his own music— 
pure, unadulterated Negro music, 
rich in’ tradition, and in way 
limited. He expresses himself as 


man is an individual with a personality 
and a voice of his own”. 


It was well said—we bid them all 
welcome. 


THE EDITOR 
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JOHNNY HODGES 


The visit of Duke Ellington and his 
orchestra to Britain this month promises 
to be quite the most outstanding event 
in our jazz history since the war. Pre- 
served in the soloists of the band is the 
cream of thirty years of jazz improvisa- 
tion—over the shoulders of the brass 
section we will be able to hear the spirit 
of Tricky Sam Nanton, Bubber Miley 
and Arthur Whetsel, while still being in 
the idiom of Clifford Brown and Jay 
Jay Johnson. 

Certainly we will be hearing one of the 
most significant composers of this cen- 
tury and probably the greatest artist in 
American music—the Duke. 

Duke, who was born in Washington on 
May 29, 1899, has been leading his band 
since 1923, and since the late “twenties 
has probably been the most signficant 
and stylistically influenced man in jazz. 
It is said that he has never fired a musi- 
cain in his life, and certainly he has 
always seemed to have the best men for 
his requirements. With a genius that 
extends not only to his arranging and 
composing, he has always managed to 
extract the precise sound which he re- 
quires from any one of his band. 

Ellington is the genius of jazz. 

The Duke is a colourful man, his 
personality being as many-hued as his 
music and his dress. He can take seem- 
ingly outrageous shades and blend them 
together to make a smooth pattern—he 
loves good living. 


JIMMY HAMILTON 


Naturally, with such a giant of a man, 
some of the legends built around him are 
gigantic—it becomes difficult to distin- 
guish tall stories from true ones. 

It is rumoured that Duke completely 
omits the piano from recording studio 
rehearsals. When the final master of one 
of his complex works is being cut, and 
not until, he sits down and plays the 
piano. 

There are the stories of his benevol- 
ence towards his musicians. Always 
friendly, he is very accommodating. . 

“Where are they?” Half way through 
the second half of the dance the 
promoter was irate because five of the 
band had not shown up since the interval. 

“Guess they’re in the dressing room 
having a drink,” the Duke answered. 

“Well how about getting them out on 
the stand quick!” 

“Hell man, it’s a bit hard when the 
boys can’t have a drink when they want 
one.” 

The boys finished their drinks. 

Who are these first-class travellers in 
jazz’s finest vehicle ? 


William Alonzo “Cat” Anderson 
(trumpet) 

Mr. Anderson is the work-horse of 
the band. Iron-lipped and with lungs like 
the casings from an atomic reactor, he 
is an unsophisticated extrovert whose top 
notes make other high-note trumpet 
players sound like boy scout buglers. 
Rumour says that he sits next to Ray 
Nance in the trumpet section and sleeps; 
when it’s time for him to play Nance 
lifts him to his feet and he just blows 
anything—it always sounds right. Elling- 
ton frequently uses him as a single voice 
in the band’s ensembles, and his tear- 
away work in final choruses stands out 
like a pillar of fire in the night. As 
someone pointed out, he is a shouting 
trumpeter rather than a screamer. Be- 
fore joining Duke in Autumn 1944, the 
Cat had stormed his way through the 
bands of Lucky Millinder. Lionel Hamp- 
ton and Erskine Hawkins. He was born 
in Greenville, Southern California. and 
learned to play trumpet in an orphan’s 
home. He is just 42. 

Featured on practically every one of 
the Duke’s records these days, he is at 
his best on “Cat Walk” (Vogue LDE 
035). “Jam With Sam” (Columbia SEG 
7503), the “Elington 55” album (Capitol 
LCT 6008), “Madness In Great Ones” 
(Philips BBL 7203). and “Newport Jazz 
Festival Suite” (Philips BBL 7133). 


Harold “Shorty” Baker (trumpet) 
Harold Baker rejoined the Duke in 
Summer 1957 after an absence of six 
years. He first joined for a year in 1938 
and returned from 1934 until 1951. Like 
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Johnny Hodges (for whom he worked 
during his last absence), Lawrence 
Brown, Otto Hardwick and Juan Tizol, 
he takes advantage of the Duke’s “your 
chair is always waiting” policy. 

With Clark Terry, he is a native of St. 
Louis, where he was born on 26th May. 
1914. A veteran musician, he is only now 
getting acclamation for his solo abilities. 

Among the leaders he has worked for 
have been Erskine Tate, Fate Marable, 
Eddie Johnson and Don Redman. He 
spent a lot of time in the ’thirties work- 
ing with Teddy Wilson and joined Andy 
Kirk in 1940. He left to join Mary Lou 
Williams (whom he married) in 1942. 

Unfortunately he is not well repre- 
sented on record, but what is lacking in 
quantity is made up for by the quality 
of “Willow Weep For Me” and “Mood 
Indigo” on Philips BBL 7229. 


Ray Nance (trumpet, violin and vocals) 


Ray Nance replaced Cootie Williams 
in December 1940 and two months later 
was the featured soloist on the first re- 
cording of “Take The ‘A’ Train”, later to 
become Duke’s signature tune. A bright 
star in the tradition of Ellington trumpet 
men, he is an expert both with open horn 
and with a mute. Nance quickly absorbed 
the Ellington essence and became an in- 
dispensable member of the organisation. 
Apart from his great section and solo 
trumpet capabilities, he has carried the 
violin further into jazz use than anyone 
else. Apart from a perhaps unfortunate 
use of the mute, his violin playing is a 
model combination of orthodox tech- 
nique and hot jazz interpretation. His 
vocals are highly eccentric and hot in the 
manner of Louis Armstrong and “Lips” 
Page. He shows great depth of feeling on 
recordings such as: “Take The ‘A’ 
Train” (HMV DLP 1034), “I Can’t Get 
Started” (London LTZ-N 15078), “Lone- 
some Lullaby” LTZ-N_ 15029), “Just 
Squeeze Me” (Columbia 33CX 10098), 
“Blues To Be There” (Philips BBL 7133). 


Clark Terry (trumpet) 


Joined Duke in Autumn 1951. Terry 
is one of the more progressive Ellington 
musicians, his extra-Ellington contem- 
poraries including such avant-garde 
improvisers as Jimmy Cleveland, Art 
Blakey and Horace Silver. His technical 
ability is colossal and his facile valve 
work leaves one open-mouthed at a first 
hearing. In spite of his modern trends 
(and he is one of to-day’s most original 
trumpet players), his work with the band 
is so Ellingtonian in character as to be 
delightful to the most conservative 
Ellington enthusiast. Although _ their 
playing is in different idioms, his style 
has much in common with that of Rex 
Stewart. 
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Terry was born in St. Louis on 14th 
December 1920. At school he first played 
in a bugle band, and later studied valve 
trombone. During his military service 
(in 1942) he joined altoist Willie Smith’s 
All Star Navy Band, stationed at Great 
Lakes, Illinois Naval Training Station. 
After the war he entered the music busi- 
ness full-time, but after a few weeks with 
Lionel Hampton, returned to St. Louis, 
where he played with the George Hudson 
band for eighteen months, At the end of 
this time he migrated to California where 
he played variously with Charlie Barnet, 
Eddie Vinson and Charlie Ventura. Back 
home to St. Louis and another stint with 
Mr. Hudson until in 1948 there came an 
offer from Count Basie. Clark played 
with both the Basie Octet and the big 
band. He stayed with Basie until he 
joined Ellington. 

Among other instruments Terry plays 
tenor sax, clarinet, flute, piccolo and 
oboe. Among his records for Duke are 
“Perdido” (HMV 7EG 8060), “Perdido” 
(Philips BBL 7003), “Harlem Airshaft” 
(Capitol T 679), “Hey Buddy Bolden” 
(Philips BBL 7179) and “Up and Down, 
Up and Down” (Philips BBL 7203). 


Quentin Leonard “Butter” Jackson 
(trombone) 


Quentin Jackson might be described as 
the last of~the classic “jungle style” 
players in the Ellington band. In fact he 
is the only trombone player in the world 
to be really successful with the muted 
trombone style originated by Joe “Tricky 
Sam” Nanton, his predecessor. Nanton’s 
style was essentially a direct one, but the 
technique required for it was 
phenomenal. Jackson manages this tech- 
nique with ease, and the main difference 
between the two is that Jackson is, if 
anything, neater—although his approach 
is different. It is false to place him in the 
same category as Tricky, because he is a 
great jazz soloist in his own right, his 
work being typified by a sombre humour 
and a high sense of the dramatic. He is 
at his best while playing blues, but his 
sense of humour on a ballad such as 
“My Funny Valentine’ (London LTZ-N 
15078) is irresistable. Born in Springfield, 
Ohio on December 15, 1909, he learned 
piano, organ and violin as a child. His 
first name band was McKinney’s Cotton 
Pickers and, as I mentioned in a recent 
article, he was an essential figure in the 
greatest Cab Calloway band. He fre- 
quently played with the Don Redman 
band, and toured Europe with Don in 
1946, making several recordings while 
over here. He finally joined the Duke in 
1949 and has been with him ever since. 

He is featured on many Ellington LPs 
these days, including the following: “The 
Mooche” (Philips BBL 7003), “Black and 


DUKE’S MEN 


Tan Fantasy” and “Rockin’ In Rhythm” 
(Capitol LCT 6008), “Stompy Jones” 
(London LTZ-N15029), the magnificent 
“Mood Indigo” solo on Columbia 33SX 
1022 and “Sonnet For Sister Kate” 
(Philips BBL 7203). 


Britt Woodman (trombone) 


When Lawrence Brown left the Duke he 
had become almost as permanent a fix- 
ture as Joe Nanton had been, and it 
seemed impossible that he could be 
replaced. But the Duke has a knack of 
creating an Ellington style of playing an 
instrument and of keeping that style 
going in new players and having them 
develop it. Britt was 31 when he joined 
the Duke in 1951 and he was an in- 
novator. His superb technique and bril- 
liant clear tone were enough to fit him 
for a section anywhere, but he also has a 
huge swing and a fund of jazz ideas. 
Like Cat Anderson he is capable of 
stratospheric work on his instrument, but 
has more control and precision with it 
than Cat has. There is also a great deal 
of dignity in his playing. 

Born in Los Angeles, he played with 
Les Hite in 1940, Eddie Heywood in 
1945, Lionel Hampton in 1947 and then 
with Boyd Raeburn. In 1948 he went to 
Westlake College to extend his musical 
studies. 

Perhaps his most astonishing work is 
on Jimmy Hamilton’s “Theme For Tram- 
bean” (Capitol T 679). Other records 
worth having are “Stompy Jones” (Lon- 
don LTZ-N15029), “Newport Suite” 
(Philips BBL 7133), “Fancy Dan” 
(Columbia SEG 7503), “Britt and 
Butter Blues” (Vogue LDE 035), and 
“Sonnet For Hank Cinq” (Philips BBL 
7203). 

John Sanders (trombone) 

John Sanders is the most recent addi- 
tion to the band, and, in spite of the fact 
that he has been with the orchestra for 
some time, Duke has to date only 
featured him once—on the title piece of 
“Such Sweet Thunder”, where he 
emerges at the end to play the valve 
trombone in a manner very close to that 
of Juan Tizol, one of his predecessors. 
Certainly he is a fine section player, and 
he sounds a promising soloist from what 
little of his work is available. 


Jimmy Hamilton (clarinet and tenor 


gax) 

Hamilton filled the fearsome gap left 
by Barney Bigard when he dropped from 
the Ellington band. Barney left in July 
1942, and like Cootie, Tricky Sam and 
Bubber Miley, he seemed irreplaceable. 
The next clarinettist, Chauncey Haugh- 
ton, was a mere stop-gap—Bigard’s 
warm, florid sounds were too large a 
part of the Ellington trademark. 
Strangely enough it was left to a man 
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HARRY CARNEY 


with a calm, clinical sound to prove his 
right to the chair. 

Born in Dillon, Southern California on 
May 25th, 1917, Jimmy’s family soon 
after moved to Philadelphia, where he 
spent his childhood. He began his musi- 
cal education at the age of seven, and 
studied clarinet, trumpet, trombone, saxo- 
phones and piano. His first name-band 
was that of Teddy Wilson in whose 
employ he was from 1939 to 1941. After 
a year with Benny Carter he joined the 
Duke, and he has been there ever since. 

My own favourite clarinet player, he 
is worthy of far more attention than he 
has been given. His clarinet work has 
taken on at least as much importance as 
Bigard’s, and it is a major colour in the 
pattern of the band’s make-up. Seldom is 
there an Ellington work—certainly never 
a major one, that does not have as a 
corner-stone a clarinet part by Hamil- 
ton. A touch of Goodman about his 
playing, and yet an overall sound that is 
quite unique in jazz. To say that he is 
the finest big band performer on his in- 
strument to-day is not fair because he 
is virtually the only one. : 

His tenor playing is the antithesis of 
his smooth and somewhat cool clarinet 
sound. Rough and rugged, it is intensely 
exciting, but is not heard often enough. 

Any Ellington LP will do, with parti- 
cular attention to the following: “The 
Tattooed Bride” (Columbia 33SX 1022), 
“Clarinet Melodrama” (Capitol T 679), 
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the “Ellington 55” album (Capitol LCT 
6008) and “Tone Parallel to Harlem” 
(Philips BBL 7003). 


Johnny Hodges (Alto sax) 


What can one say? The greatest jazz 
improviser of all time? If there had 
never been another alto player (with due 
respect to Russ Procope) we would: have 
missed nothing. Never repetitive, never a 
flicker of bad taste, always creative and 
always swinging. 

At the top, the very top of a tiny 
handful of jazz alto greats (Carter, Willie 
Smith, Procope and Parker) he has in- 
fluenced them all to such an extent that 
he must rate as a factor in jazz at least 
as powerful as Louis Armstrong or Cole- 
man Hawkins. As Humphrey Lyttelton 
pointed out, the Hodges small groups 
have carried more signficance than any 
other small group in jazz. Hodges made 
the alto sax important. 

Born July 26th, 1906, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, he had his first profes- 
sional job in 1925 with one Bobby 
Sawyer. Until 1927, when he joined 
Duke, he played with Lloyd Scott and 
Chick Webb. Since that time he has been 
an Ellingtonian, with breaks only to lead 
his small group and do recordings for 
the Clef label. Much influenced by 
Bechet, he is also a virtuoso of the sop- 
rano sax, although lately he has not been 
heard on this instrument. I had made a 
list of some 15 recommended LPs by 
him, but since this is too bulky, I would 
recommend any recording by him with- 
out hesitation. 


Russell Procope (alto sax and clarinet) 


For any alto player but one, it would 
be a crushing handicap to be in a band 
with Johnny Hodges. Here is the one. 
Russ is an exuberant character who 
always insists on being heard, a hard- 
swinging musician in an essentially hot 
and energetic style. Many years of 
experience with top-flight bands make 
him an exceptional sideman. He played 
for three years with Fletcher Henderson 
(1931-34) and for two years with Teddy 
Hill (1935-37). 

It was with the sparkling John Kirby 
Sextet that Russ really made a name for 
himself. This band was probably one of 
the most influential small groups of the 
*thirties, holding a place in jazz similar 
to that held by the Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet and Sextet in the ‘fifties. Russ 
was with Kirby from 1937 to 1942. 

Russ’s clarinet is straight from the 
Barney Bigard—Noone—Ed Hall school 
of New Orleans players, although he 
was born in New York (18th November. 
1908). He joined Ellington in 1945 and 
has been there since. 

He can be heard on some early 
Morton discs (“Deep Creek”’ etc.) but his 
best work is with Kirby and Ellington. 
With the latter: “Indian Summer” 
(London LTZ-N15078), “Rockin? In 
Rhythm” and “Black and Tan Fantasy” 
(Capitol LCT 6008), and “Newport 
Suite”—with particular note to the warm 
and emotional clarinet on “Blues To Be 
There”—{Philips BBL 7133). 


Paul Gonsalves (tenor saxophone) 
Gonsalves is the end-product of an- 


other line of Ellington musicians. It 
was not until the late thirties that Duke 
seriously interested himself in the pos- 
sibility of the tenor as a solo instrument. 
Since then he has had his interest kept 
burning by such greats as Ben Webster, 
Al Sears and Paul himself. All three are 
notable for a big, warm and swinging 
sound, and yet each has a wholly indi- 
vidual approach to jazz. Perhaps Paul 
is the most sensitive and schooled. An 
ex-guitar player, he has a good ear for 
chords, and likes to experiment with 
them. To many modern musicians (for 
instance, a large part of the Count Basie 
orchestra) he is the most interesting 
player in the Ellington band. 

Born in Boston on July 12th, 1920. 
His first professional job was with Sabby 
Lewis’s band in Boston. Coming out of 
the army, he joined the great Count Basie 
band of 1946, and stayed with the Count 
until 1949, when he made a quick flight 
through the Gillespie band and finally 
joined Duke in 1950. 

Lately he had been getting a reputation 
as a wailing tenor man (“Diminuendo 
and Crescendo” on Philips BBL 7133 and 
“Cottontail” on London LTZ-N_ 15078) 
but he is perhaps at his best on the 
slower tempos. Examples of these are 
“Laura” (London LTZ-N_ 15078) and 
“Where or When” (Philips BBL 7229). 
His sdlo on “Take The ‘A’ Train” 
(Philips BBL 7003) should not be missed. 


Harry Carney (baritone and alto saxes, 
clarinet and bass clarinet) 


For thirty years Harry Carney was 
undoubtedly the greatest baritone sax 
player in the world. For my money he 
still is. Recently he played a duet with 
his only rival for the title, Gerry Mulli- 
gan, and from all accounts there was no 
doubt as to who was the better of the 
two. Anybody trying to compete with 
him must recognise first that his wonder- 
ful tone is a gift that is his alone. 

Born on April Ist, 1910 in Boston, he 
began playing professionally at the age 
of fifteen. A year later Ellington heard 
him and managed to persuade his parents 
to allow him to go on the road with the 
Duke’s band. He has now been with 
Ellington for 22 years (and consequently 
longer than anyone else) during which 
time he has won just about every award 
for the baritone in iazz except, under- 
standably, the New Star Award—he has 
been a star almost from the birth of jazz. 

A thorough artist on all his instru- 
ments, Carney is probably nearer in his 
playing to Ellington’s conception of 
music than any other musician. 

His clarinet work is best exemplified on 
“Creole Love Call’ and “St. Louis 
Blues” (Columbia 12” 78 DX 898). On 
the date that this record was made Bigard 
was ill and Carney took over the clarinet 
parts. On many of the Duke’s earlier 
records Carney played the bass sax. His 
incredible fluency on this instrument is 
illustrated on “Got Everything But You”, 
a string of solos by Bubber Miley, 
Johnny Hodges (soprano), Tricky Sam 
Nanton. Barney Bigard and Carney him- 
self (HMV DLP 1094). 

On a more recent recording, “Sophisti- 
cated Ladv” (Columbia 33SX 1022) his 
intriguing bass-clarinet work is featured. 
Among the legion of his baritone sax 
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solos are “Serious Serenade” (Capitol T 


679), ‘“*Meet Mr. Rabbit” (Columbia 
33CX 10098), “I Can’t Believe” (Philips 
BBL 7163), “The Telecasters” (Philips 
BBL 7203), “Frustration” (London LTZ- 
N_ 15078), “Stomping At The Savoy” 
(Capitol LCT 6008). 


Jimmy Woode (bass) 


Jimmy Woode is the latest of the 
exceptional bassists who have graced the 
Duke’s band. In fact, since the late 
‘twenties when Wellman Braud first 
brought string bass into the group, EIl- 
ington has used the instrument as a pivot 
for the entire band, giving it a more im- 
portant functional role than it has had 
anywhere else in jazz. While it is seem- 
ingly impossible to surpass the immortal 
Jimmy Blanton, Woode, with pre- 
decessors Oscar Pettiford and Wendell 
Marshall, has ensured that the role of 
the bass in the group has not diminished. 

Born in Philadelphia on March 9th, 
1928, Jimmy studied piano at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music, where he 
also learned the Schillinger system. His 
father, who was a music teacher, played 
the baritone horn in various Dixieland 
groups. 

In 1945 Jimmy was transferred in the 
Navy to the Philippines, where he sang 
with the Navy band. Turning profes- 
sional on his discharge, he sang and 
played piano with a vocal group called 
the Velvetaires. In 1946 he formed his 
own trio, and then was for two years the 
resident bassist at the Storyville Club in 
Boston. 

Leaving Boston, he toured for a year 
with Flip Philips, a year with Sarah 
Vaughan, and then Ella Fitzgerald, and 
finally a time with the Nat Pierce Trio 
and Band. He joined the Duke, for whom 
he occasionally does arrangements, in 
January 1955. 

Always a fine contributor to the band 
sound, he is featured as soloist on 
“Sonnet In Search Of A Moor” (Philips 
BBL 7203). 


Sam Woodyard (drums) 


One fault in the Ellington band has 
been the paucity of competent drum- 
mers. In Sonny Greer, one of the Duke’s 
closest friends, he had a steady rhythm 
man who nevertheless contributed little 
to the overall sound of the rhythm sec- 
tion. In the opulent Louis Bellson the 
opposite was the case—too much of a 
good thing. With Sam Woodyard EIl- 
ington has found the perfect balance. A 
constructive, unobtrusive and above all 
profoundly rhythmic musician, he is per- 
haps the finest band drummer in the 
world. 

Born on July 1st, 1925, Woodyard was 
with Joe Holiday and Roy Eldridge 
(1951-52) before joining the Milt Buckner 
Trio for three years. In 1955 he joined 
the Ellington band. 

“Stompy Jones” (London LTZ-N15029) 
and “Diminuendo And Crescendo In 
Blue” (Philips BBL 7133) are typical 
examples of his above-average work. 


At six o’clock on the evening of Sun- 
day, October the fifth, 1958, by the 
imperceptible drop of a Ducal eyelid, a 
new chapter in British jazz will be begun 
—and it will disappoint no-one. 
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DUKE ELLINGTON 


— COMPOSER — 


NAT HENTOFF 


The mask of Duke Ellington is one of a silkily urbane man who gracefully slips 
away from serious contemplation of the world about him. Ellington’s music and 
private conversation, however, present a quite different image. 

At 59, Duke Ellington is vigorously involved in one of his most productive periods 
—particularly in LP recordings. He hurls his protean energy into Columbia record 
sessions, into new compositions, reworking of venerable Ellington standards, and the 
inevitable whirl of exhausting one-night stands across the country. But with more 
than thirty years of continuously leading a band he has never been more serious 
about his vocation, and probably never enjoyed it more. 

Ellington, in fact, after several years of gentle decline in terms of popular accept- 
ance, has been steadily on the ascendency since 1956. His album recorded at the 
Newport Festival that year continues to be one of Columbia’s more substantial 
sellers. More recent Ellington Packages like his quixotic “history of jazz’, Drum Is 
A Woman (presented on the U.S. Steel Hour on TV in 1957), and Such Sweet Thunder, 
a suite based on characters from Shakespeare, continue to attract buyers and con- 
troversy that spurs sales. 

This year Ellington revised and re-recorded the first two movements of his first 
major long composition, Black, Brown and Beige. He then convinced Mahalia Jackson 
—who had never before consented to sing with a jazz band—to participate in Come 
Sunday, the spiritual section of the work. Ellington has also completed two more 
Columbia albums, is working on at least two new major works, has accepted a 
commission from the Great South Bay (Long Island) Jazz Festival, is undertaking his 
first extensive foreign journey in several years, and is still hoping to gain backing for 
his Broadway musical, The Man With Four Sides. 

While on the road Ellington continues to compose shorter works, ideas that occur 
to him and eventually are set down on paper to clear his mind for more themes. He 
usually writes with the aid of Billy Strayhorn, an associate of Ellington since 1939. 
Strayhorn, in a sense, has sublimated his own composing career in the years since 
and has become a remarkably exact extension of Ellington’s writing characteristics. 
In a large work, Strayhorn is often assigned several sections under Ellington’s super- 
vision, or both on occasion will find themselves working on the same part of the 
composition and will then combine their beginnings. Ellington, in any case, exercises 
the final decision in the shaping of the work. 

The library of the Ellington band is enormous, larger by far than any of his con- 
temporaries, and it consists in most part of Ellington originals. Some of the Ellington 
musicians who have been in the band for many years have yet to play all of the 
originals in the book. “Sixty per cent of the music Strayhorn and I write”, Ellington 
noted recently, “has never been heard outside the band and forty per cent hasn’t even 
been heard by itself. We store it away, and some day the time will seem right to play 
it. We also often take numbers that we’ve been playing out of the book and put 
them away for a while. : 

Ellington, especially between 1950-56 when his band appeared to be below his 
standards, has been sharply criticised by some critics for not abandoning the grueling, 
time-devouring life of a traveling band leader and instead devoting all his time to 
composing. 

“I’m much too impatient to do that,” he explains. “I have a fear of writing some- 
thing and not being able to hear it right away. That’s the worst thing that can happen 
to any artist. In fact, if the band hadn’t always been there for me to try my pieces 
en, I doubt if I'd have gotten nearly as much writing done as I have. This business 
of just being a composer, in any case, isn’t easy. Look at the hundreds of good 
composers who come out of the conservatories each year, write hundreds of sym- 
phonies, and never hear them played. No, I prefer being sure my music will be played 
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and will be heard, and the best insurance 
is having one’s own band around all the 
time to play it.” 

In view of his constant writing, play- 
ing and travelling, Ellington is less con- 
cerned with analysis of his past work— 
and with jazz criticism in general—than 
he is with continuing to produce. He is, 
however, wryly skeptical of the over- 
- generalization and romanticism contained 
in much of the writing and talking about 
jazz by non-professionals. Ellington, for 
example, was recently the initial guest on 
the educational TV series, The Subject 
Is Jazz, produced by NBC and the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Centre. He 
was criticised by some of the staff after 
the programme having been 
“difficult”. 

Ellington’s own explanation is that he 
rebelled at the vagueness of the ques- 
tions and the attempts to have some of 
his answers suggested to him, “I just 
wouldn't fall into line,” grinned Elling- 
ton. 

On the air, Gilbert Seldes, host of the 
series, tried to lead Ellington into the 
customary emphasis on the primacy in 
jazz of the “beat”. Ellington resisted. 
(“They wanted me to say, “Yeah, man, 
that’s it, give me that rhythm!’”.) In- 
stead Ellington said, “The ‘beat’ is a 
dangerous word in that it implies that the 
rhythm has to be steady, repetitious. Yet 
I've heard what to me is real great jazz 
with no ‘beat’ as such.” 

“After all,” he told a friend after the 
programme, “it was more than twenty- 
five years before I had a drummer who 
took a drum solo. The recurring beat isn’t 
the most important element in jazz. The 
test is whether each specific performance 
sounds good.” 

Ellington, in fact, has never composed 
or played according to others’ precon- 
ceived ideas of what jazz is or should be 
“I just write a piece; it’s the others who 
call it jazz.” 

A favourite Ellington axiom is “a man 
doesn’t begin to be educated until he 
knows what he wants to learn.” He 
applies this dictum to his writing in the 
sense that he regards most of his com- 
positions as musical problems to be 
solved, as challenges to be overcome. It’s 
not that Ellington doesn’t write for 
emotional self-expression, but that he is 
also constantly beguiled by the technical 
delights of music-patterning itself. 

In conversation with friends, Ellington 
has observed that in his initial years as 
a composer, he emphasized writing for 
specific soloists although he was also 
concerned with the sound of the band 
as a whole. Many of the more creative 
soloists in those years did, however, have 
technical limitations in terms of range 
or quickness of facility; and Ellington 
enjoyed taking advantage of their limita- 
tions by writing with their particular 
skills and limitations in mind. He found 
this kind of challenge—writing to stimu- 
late a soloist to sound at his best— 
exhilarating ! 

Today Ellington is somewhat saddened 
as a writer by the fact that nearly all of 
the younger iazzmen can technically play 
anything. Ellington, therefore, now seeks 
his challenges more in what colours he 
can get from varying groupings of instru- 


ments than in taking as much care with 
the solo parts as he used to. “A primary 
challenge,” Ellington says, “in writing for 
a group is to make whatever size group 
you have sound larger. In my case, the 
further challenge is involved in the fact 
that I only have fifteen men and that 
it’s a matter of knowledge that certain 
groups of instruments usually produce 
only certain kinds of colours. I, however, 
try to group and voice the instruments in 
such a way that the unexpected happens.” 

Ellington has written relatively little 
music for strings, although he’s eager to 
experiment with them. The lack, however, 
of chances to work with strings and 
larger combinations in general is part of 
the payment he feels has to be made for 
his being able to keep his band together 
all the time. “It’s a matter of economics. 
I can’t afford to experiment with strings, 
because we already have a tremendous 
regular payroll, probably double that of 
anyone else; but the large payroll is be- 
cause I have to have men in my band 
who can do what you want done.” 

Above all other irritations, Ellington is 
most annoyed by critics and interviewers 
who try to force him into comparing his 
present work with the product of previous 
stages in his career. Ellington has always 
been totally involved in the present, and 
insists on devoting all his energies on 
current production and future plans. 

In this course, Ellington is thoroughly 
supported by Irving Townsend of 
Columbia Records who is in charge of all 
Ellington sessions. “In so far as I can,” 
says Townsend, “my approach is to go 
after new things in recording Duke. It’s 
healthier and more challenging for him 
and accordingly, it works out better for 
us. Ellington, after all, is as creatively 
fertile as he ever was, and it would be a 
crime not to squeeze it all out. We have a 
hundred years and more left to assess 
what he’s done, but we don’t have much 
more time to get more new Ellington 
works—and that’s the important thing.” 

Recording Ellington is in itself a 
specialised skill, Townsend admits. “Duke 
is a special kind of problem. He requires 
great patience. You have to love him and 
be prepared to dedicate a major part of 
your life to him. I’ve become part of the 
Ellington household. In fact, I’d say my 
day’s work so far as Ellington is con- 
cerned doesn’t begin until my office hours 
are over. 

“Ellington.” Townsend continues, “is 
also different from other recording artists 
in that he often brings material into the 
studio that’s incomplete. This is not be- 
cause he’s lazy, but because he prefers to 
compose and arrange with the band there 
to help him. Actually, he requires the 
band as his method of composition and 
arranging. Sometimes, three-fourths of 
the final writing is done in the studio. 
Even if Duke were to come into the 
studio with something fully prepared, 
he’d wind up changing it before the 
session was over. As a result, recording 
Ellington takes twice as long as recording 
most other people.” 

It was Townsend who supervised Such 
Sweet Thunder, described by Ellington 
as his “attempt to parallel the vignettes 
of some of the Shakespearean characters 
in miniature—sometimes to the point of 
caricature”. In England, several critics— 
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though not all—have regarded the work 
as one of Ellington’s most important in a 
number of years. American opinion has 
been more divided with several reviewers 
having written that the suite, while often 
charming, is slight and could as easily 
have been related to characters from 
Peanuts as to Shakespeare. 

Ellington, however, insists he took the 
assignment seriously. “I had to,” he ex- 
plains, “in view of the obvious import- 
ance of Shakespeare and the weight of 
his work. Strayhorn is real hip on 
Shakespeare; I remembered some of it 
from school; and we discussed the pro- 
ject with various authorities. It took a 
long time to prepare and took a lot out 
of me. You have to live these things and 
project yourself into the situations. Some 
people apparently thought we took the 
assignment lightly because we were comic 
in places. But comedy running counter to 
tragedy can be found all through Shakes- 
peare. Hamlet, after all, is the story of 
a killer disguised as a clown. This work 
was really done very seriously.” 

The public image, then, of the smil- 
ingly casual, perfectly poised Ellington 
who invariably interpolates “We love you 
madly” into every concert appearance is 
considerably oversimplified. Ellington is 
a hard, almost compulsive worker who is 
as fascinated by the pleasures of music 
making as he was when he began writing 
ragtime tunes as a teenager. He is acutely 
conscious of the swift, non-repetitive beat 
of passing time and is determined to con- 
tinue to create as long as he can. And 
his most vital writing tool will continue 
to be his band. 

Ellington’s main instrument, as musi- 
cians have said for many years, isn’t the 
piano, although he’s underrated on that; 
it’s his band. Ellington expresses himself 
through his orchestra as if he were play- 
ing it like a horn, and playing it with as 
much seriousness as he can muster. 

Reprinted from HiFi and Music Review by 


kind permission of Nat Hentoff (American cor- 
respondent for New Musical Express). 
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DUKE 


ELLINGTON 


PETER GAMMOND 


— pianist — 


The only way to put jazz into pers- 
pective is to realize that what we talk of 
blithely as jazz history has all been 
squashed with ferocious intensity into a 
space of about fifty years. The interest- 
ing speculation is—what will this minia- 
ture battlefield look like in about 2058? 
And to bring it down to particulars for 
the purpose of this article, which jazz 
pianists will still be talked about ?— 
always assuming that jazz is going to 
last that long. My guess is that the pre- 
tentious trillings of the Tatums and 
Petersons on the subject of Tea For Two 
will have sunk into obscurity along with 
Rawicz and Landauer, that even Hines 
and Monk will only be names in books. 
But I also believe that Duke Ellington 
will have firmly taken his place as one 
of the early masters of not only jazz but 
of American music. And his piano play- 
ing will live because it is an integral part 
of his music. 

It may be a common-place to say this 
now but, after all, Ellington is almost 
the only really creative artist to have 
arisen out of this first half-century of 
jazz endeavours. Most of the well-known 
jazz pianists are virtuosj, demonstrating 
the highest flights of their technical 
ability with a varying degree of poetical 


imagination thrown in. Ellington is not 
merely this because he is working at an- 
other purpose. He is a composer who 
writes for the piano on the same terms 
as he writes for the other instruments of 
the orchestra. At the same time he is, of 
course, an extremely competent and in- 
teresting pianist. Even in the mid nine- 
teen-twenties he was being spoken of in 
the same breath as James P. Johnson, Fats 
Waller and Willie “The Lion” Smith. As 
he has been playing the piano ever since 
then, there is no reason to doubt his 
ability. 

Mozart in his day had a rival called 
Muzio Clementi. Clementi was as great 
or maybe, as his supporters claimed, a 
greater pianist than Mozart. He was also 
something of a composer, as most jazz 
musicians are today. But Mozart was a 
great composer, one of the greatest that 
there has ever been, and we are still lis- 
tening to and admiring his piano con- 
certos and the piano part which he wrote 
into them for himself to play, and still 
speculating on his prowess as a player. 
Clementi is only remembered because his 
name was occasionally linked with 
Mozart’s. I don’t think that this is 
stretching a comparison too far; it is an 
illustration of a very similar position in 
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music to Ellington’s without needing to 
claim that Ellington is Mozart’s equal. 

The virtuoso soloist takes his solo spot 
unto himself; it is his spell of glory, his 
chance to show what he can do with the 
subject in hand, better, if possible, than 
anyone else has done. His solo is usually 
a self-contained masterpiece. A lot of 
jazz performances become the equivalent 
of a classical concerto made up entirely 
of cadenzas, and they very quickly be- 
come boring. When Ellington takes a 
solo in the middle of one of his composi- 
tions, or plays an introduction, he is in- 
serting a logical sentence into his musical 
argument. So naturally do they fit in, so 
correctly cadenced to lead to the next 
part that it is sometimes astonishing to 
think that there must be literally thous- 
ands of Ellington solos on, record, for he 
plays a few bars at least on most of his 
recordings, yet most of them fit so 
naturally into the rest of the music that 
we hardly think of them as solos at all. 
To quite a large extent this applies to all 
the musicians in the Ellington band. 
They are all virtuosi but they are all so 
firmly controlled by a leading mind that, 
except where an_ instrumentalist is 
deliberately featured, they are not pri- 
marily thought of as soloists but as 
orchestra! cvlour. 
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Un the occasions when Ellington has 
recorded a piano solo, and how surpris- 
ingly few these occasions are, the effect 
is generally that of an un-orchestrated, 
but definitely intended to be orchestrated 
composition. Ellington’s conception is 
that of an orchestrator not that of an 
exhibitionist. The point can be carried 
even further by taking a piano copy of 
an Ellington composition such as Black 
and Tan Fantasy (published in this coun- 
try by Lawrence Wright Music Co. Ltd.) 
and playing it over. It will immediately 
be noted that (a) it is quite unlike any 
other written jazz; (b) that Ellington’s 
pianistic tricks are written into it so 
that anyone could play them, and (c) that 
it calls for the Ellington soloists of that 
period to give it orchestral colour. But 
the main point is that there is no real 
trickery about the Ellington method, it 
is all there in black and white; it is a 
musical style, created by a highly original 
mind, too personal for anyone else to 
copy without discovery. 

The Capitol LP “The Duke Plays 
Ellington” is usually cited as Ellington’s 
most outstanding album as a pianist. It 
is good to hear him in isolation, to hear 
the clean bare bones of Ellington com- 
positions displayed in this way, but I 
wouldn’t say that it was the most typical 
or the best of Ellington as a pianist. On 
this record he is comparatively unam- 
bitious; the better tricks are always 
brought out unexpectedly in the middle 
of the orchestral recordings. 

For example, his customary solo on 
the early Black and Tan Fantasy, an in- 
tegral part of the composition providing 
it with a nostalgic but slightly pessimistic 


air which is immediately countered by 
Nanton’s inebriated optimism; the rent- 
party style solo on the 1929 Saratoga 
Swing; the lifting solo in the middle of 
the 1933 Bundle of Blues; the carefully 
phrased and original solo that neatly 
breaks the mood of Cootie Williams’ 
1938 Mobile Blues; the tired melancholy 
of his duet with Hodges on Finesse; the 
classical perfection of his usual intro to 
Sophisticated Lady; the list could go on 
forever and would have to be very ex- 
haustive to include such small but tell- 
ing touches as he adds at the end of 
Congo Square from “A Drum is a 
Woman”. 

As a soloist his best period seems to 
have been between 1945 and 1949, a 
period which included a number of sen- 
sitively controlled and shaped solos like 
his Dancers in Love from “The Perfume 
Suite’, the 1948 New York City Blues 
and The Clothed Woman. It is not that 
the actual pianistic skill is any greater 
then than now but there is a disciplined 
restraint and an easy formality about 
some-of these solos that gives them the 
purpose and grace of a Chopin prelude. 
Later the texture has tended to get 
looser, the ideas more rambling as in his 
recent Solitude. 

I would end with a plea to those who 
dismiss Ellington as no pianist at all to | 
listen to him in this réle. I believe that 
his abilities in this direction are still 
underestimated and that he is, in fact, 
amongst the top flight of jazz pianists, a 
place where imagination and feeling are 
far more important than mere technical 
facility. 
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A HANDBOOK OF JAZZ 


by Barry Ulanov 
(Hutchinson, 15/-, 204 pp.) 


At the beginning of his preface, Barry 
Ulanov says: “A whole new generation 
has grown up in jazz since I last wrote 
a book about this subject, less than a 
half-dozen years ago. Generations grow 
up quickly in jazz, whether of musicians 
or of fanciers of the music.” In those 
two sentences is the justification of the 
book and of many more to come from 
many different sources: up-to-date 
books for ignorant new _ audiences. 
Necessary as they are, and guaranteed 
by assured sales, they inevitably result 
in‘ much re-hashing of old material. 
More valuable in the long’ run 
will be specialist books dealing in detail 
with one artist, phase or style, but these 
will require hard work and research, and 
will not sell in rewarding quantities. 

Ulanov puts his cards on the table 
fairly enough in the first chapter, “a 
capsule history” of jazz. It is a well- 
informed and almost impartial com- 
pression that ought to help any new- 
comer find his place. If the “modern” 
period appears to be too uncritically 
examined, it is, after all, the nearest 
and the most difficult on which to get 
an Accurate perspective. Of the ‘thirties 
he says, “Never before (or since, really) 
were identities so clearly marked, per- 
sonalities so pronounced in their effect 
upon jazz.” It is not surprising, therefore 
(but gratifying, nevertheless), to find him 
properly emphasizing the importance of 
musicians like Earl Hines and Dicky 
Wells. 

The second chapter is concerned with 
“the instruments of jazz’, in which he 
notes that, “The one great change in 
the playing of jazz in the last fifteen 
years, one that has been made quite 
consciously, has been toward a more and 
more ‘classical’ sound.” Then he unex- 
pectedly adds, “More and more have 
brass instruments tended to sound like 


demurely inflected saxophones. . . 
This is all very well, but after reading 
the next two chapters on “the schools 
of jazz” and “the elements of jazz”, you 
may begin to wonder about the “ident- 
ifying qualities’ and whether, in fact, 
“the same sort of scorn for the pom- 
pous” is really to be found, as he claims 
in Dixieland, swing, bop and cool jazz. 
The “modern” movement’s solemnity of 
music and manner, the “classical” 
hankerings and the seriousness with 
which its musicians take themselves, all 
add up to a repellent kind of pomposity 
for so many jazz lovers, old and young. 
“To make progress is the great aim of 
most jazz musicians today,” says Ulanov 
in a subsequent chapter called “the judg- 
ing of jazz”. Three paragraphs further 
on. he is telling us that, “No figure so 
well sums up the position of the modern 
jazzman as the seated Buddha thought- 
fully observing his navel.”” Who can be 
blamed now for regarding’ the 
“modernist” as a mixed-up, meditative 
and progressively sedentary kid? 

The selection of long-playing records 
to represent five-inch and fifteen-inch 
shelves of jazz history is inevitably argu- 
able. No two jazz lovers would ever 
agree on these, but in the second the 
perspective seems to go awry with a 
noticeable partiality towards the contem- 
porary scene. I would submit that less 
than a decade hence the items by 
Laurindo Almedia, Teddy Charles, Chico 
Hamilton, Stan Kenton, John LaPorta, 
Mat Mathews. Gerry Mulligan, Lennie 
Niehaus, Red Norvo, Bernard Peiffer. D. 
and A. Sandole, Artie Shaw and Lee 
Wiley are unlikely to figure on many 
fifteen-inch shelves. In any case, their 
mere presence suggests a great many 
more important absentees. Blues singing, 
for example, is represented by Bessie 
Smith alone. Neither Jimmy Rushing nor 
Joe Turner make it, but this will be no 
surprise to anyone familiar with the 
heavily intellectualized atmosphere of 
most American jazz criticism. 

The chapter on “the language of jazz”, 
complete with hipster’s glossary, may 
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prove useful to tyros, as may also an 
appendix, “the musicians of jazz’, which 
is a kind of kindergarten version of “The 
Encyclopedia of Jazz”. The second 
appendix, entitled “a comparative chron- 
ology of jazz and other arts in the 
twentieth century”, is a cute idea that 
deserved more development. A column 
of relevant events in world and 
American history, for example, would 
help considerably in gaining a perspec- 


tive on the century’s artistic 
achievements. Nevertheless, some of 
these comparisons are surprisingly 


interesting. ““The Wasteland” and Joyce’s 
“Ulysses” were written in 1922, the year 
Louis joined Oliver at the Lincoln 
Gardens. Earl and Jimmie Noone at the 
Apex in 1927 seem further baek in time 
and memory than Al Jolson in “The Jazz 
Singer”. An Ellington peak and “The 
Power and the Glory” make a freakish 
artistic commentary on the century’s 
most desperate year, 1940. 

“The Profession of Jazz” is a chapter 
devoted to the “necessary specifications 
for professional work in the field”, as 
performer or parasite. Ulanov makes a 
good point in stating that preparation to 
be a critic “involves the steady frequent- 
ing of the places where jazz is played and 
a very close acquantance with jazz musi- 
cians.” That is often forgotten. Records 
are not enough. The section devoted to 
critics is really rather splendid. “A jazz 
critic,” he says, “like a jazz teacher, 
exerts an enormous influence.” That’s 
why there are so many of us, all greedy 
for power, anxious to sway destiny, ruth- 
less, vain, jealous. . . . Sorry, that’s the 
wrong line! It’s terribly exacting work, 
let me tell you. No. let Barry tell you: 
“it takes the utmost physical and intel- 
lectual and spiritual strength to last out 
even a few years of record or club re- 
viewing and of writing more general 
critical articles.” (Ah, those “general 
critical articles”!). But just look at that 
pale, petulant, shagged, seedy little man, 
that anonymous, typical jazz critic. You 
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THE CHRIS BARBER BAND 


WITH | 
OTTILIE PATTERSON 
PROUDLY PRESENT 


MUDDY WATERS 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BLUES SINGER 
AT THE FOLLOWING VENUES 


Sonny, Brownie & Chris 


Sonny Terry — vocal and harmonica; 

Brownie McGhee — vocal and guitar; 
accompanied by Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 
Custard Pie: Betty and Dupree: This Little Light Of Mine: Key 
To The Highway: Pray Mother: No Worries On My Mind: Glory. 
(Price 27/10d. inc. P. Tax.) NJT. 515 (10” L.P.) 


The Melrose Folio 


Alex Weish and his Band 

Kansas City Stomp: Sidewalk Blues: Sugar Babe: Dippermouth 

Blues: King Porter Stomp: Someday Sweetheart: Honey Babe: 
Tia Juana. 

(Price 27/10d. inc. P. Tax.) NJT. 516 (10" L.P.) 


Sat. 18th Oct. City Hall, Newcastle. 
Sun. 19th Oct. — —, Doncaster. 
Mon. 20th Oct. St. Pancras Town Hall. 


t ege 
: The first all British record i Wed. 22ndOct. The Pavilion, Bournemouth. 
lect “Jazz J as thei 
i eee : Fri. 24th Oct. Colston Hall, Bristol. 
Sun. 26th Oct. Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 
Lennie Felix 
1 ennl IT || Mon. 27th Oct. St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow. 
: “That Cat Felix” E 
8 diana: Pennies From Heaven (Takes 1 & 2): Prelude § TICKETS. For London Concert from N.J.F., 
704A Kiss: Fine And Dandy: Squeeze Me: On The Sunny 37, Soho Square, provincial 
§ Side Of The Street: If I Had You: One For Bill. i concerts from halls. 
i “This is a tour de force such as I never expect to 1 
& hear from a British Jazzartiste.’’ Gerald Lascelles— ' 
i The Tatler. i 
— rice 27/104. inc. P. Tax.) NJT. 514 (10° 


VANGUARD 


RECORDINGS FOR THE CONNOISSEU! 


Europe’s Hub of Traditional Jazz 
THE 


HUMPHREY 


LYTTELTON CLUB 
100 OXFORD STREET, W.I. 


Open every evening 
Sessions from all top traditional bands including 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS BAND 


Ronnell Bright 


“Bright Flight” (Introducing Ronnell Bright) 
Ronnell Bright — piano; 

Joe Benjamin — bass; Bill Clark —drums. 
Randall’s Island: Sallye: People Will Say We’re In Love: Liza 
(All The Clouds’ll Roll Away): It Never Entered My Mind: for 
Pete’s Sake: Toasted ’Ammond: It Could Happen To You: How 
Little We Know: Bohemia, U.S.A: I.’ve Grown Accustomed To 
Her Face. 


(Price 35/10d. inc. P. Tax.) 


PPL. 11016 (12” L.P.) 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
MR. ACKER BILK’S PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 
FAIRWEATHER-BROWN ALL STARS 
TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S JAZZMEN 
ALEX WELSH & HIS BAND 
ETC. ETC. 


Maynard Ferguson 


“Dimensions” (featuring Maynard Ferguson) 
Egag Martha: Breakfast Dance: Maiden Voyage: Thou Swell: 
The Way You Look To-night; All God’s Children Got Children: 
Slow Stroll: Wonder Why: Willie Nillié: Hymn To Her: Lonely 
Town: Over The Rainbow. 


(Price 36/10d. inc. P. Tax.) 


Sessions 7.30—11 p.m. (Sundays 7.15—10.45 p.m.) 
“HUMPH”’ NIGHTS:—Wednesday and Saturday 
Non-stop Jazz from two bands 


Club details from 
H.L.C., 8 Gt. Chapel St., London, W.I (GER 7494) 


EJL. 1287 (12” L.P.) 


Distributed by Pye Group Records (Sales) Ltd., 66 Haymarket, London, 8.W.! 
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Jazz At The Turkish Bath 


There hasn’t been much warmth this 
Summer, but we managed to spend most 
of the evening of the warmest Saturday 
of the year downstairs in the Marquee. 
Dropping in at about nine o’clock to see 
how things were going, we had to fight 
our way into the Club through an almost 
p:vsical barrier of hot air. 

Inside, a packed crowd danced and 
listened in attitudes of obvious enjoy- 
ment. Immaculate looking young men, 
in severe suiting escorted sacked and 
short skirted young girls as though noth- 
ing was wrong. Maybe there wasn’t but 
we sagged against the wall and dissolved. 
Across the room, and barely reflected in 
the steam covered mirrors, we could: see 
Harold Pendleton in his shirt sleeves and 
deep discussion with Joe Harriott. As 
we reached them, we heard Harold ex- 
tolling the virtues of a young girl singer 
called Josephine Stahl. 

As the Marquee has been experimenting 
with many girls recently (in a vocal 
capacity, we hasten to add) and most of 
them have tried to copy Sarah Vaughan, 
we took only polite notice. Joe was more 
interested in the fact that he was feeling 
very ill. We forgot the incident, and 
fought our way through the dancers to 
the back door, up the stairs past the 
dustbins and across the road to the Olde 
Kings Heade. 

The pub was also packed, and, after 
a quick Pepsi Cola, we retraced our steps 
to the striped awnings of the Marquee. 
Following a brief tussle with the door- 
man (Why is it always easier to get out 
of a club for nothing than in?) we 
managed to re-enter in time to see an even 
limper Harold announce a new jazz 
singer—the self same Josephine Stahl. 


New Star 


Well, we go on record as being highly 
delighted and completely surprised. Jose- 
phine Stahl admits to copying Ella, but 
then excuses this on the grounds that 
Ella is the best. In a packed, club it was 
difficult to give an objective criticism, 
and, after Josephine had three 
numbers, the entire musical fraternity, 
including the musicians in Joe Harrictt’s 
group who had acompanied her, were 
asking each other whether a new singing 
star had been found. Certainly she 
handled the songs with ease and only her 
uncertain pitching betrayed her nervous- 
ness, 

When it was all over, and the fans had 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


left only the foetid atmosphere in the 
Club, we introduced ourselves. Sitting 
amongst the litter of cigarette stubs and 
old fish and chip papers, whilst attend- 
ants started to sweep up and musicians 
packed away drums and horns, we ques- 
tioned Miss Stahl on how she had 
attained her singing skill. 

“All my family are musical, she said. 
“In fact, my Father is the banjo player 
with the Happy Wanderers”. This seemed 
a fairly original background, so we asked 
her if she had sung in any jazz clubs 
before. “I’ve only sung in one other 
Turkish bath, and that was Cy Laurie’s”’, 
she admitted, but added that it didn’t go 
down too well. Josephine Stahl is only 
seventeen years old, and has more poten- 
tial than anyone we've heard in London 
apart from Cleo Laine—and she is an 
established star. 

Thinking back on the evening, we 
reckon that a few more degrees of heat 
would allow the NJF to spread itself re- 
garding the excellence of its air condi- 
tioning system in its weekly advertise- 
ments in the trade press. Judging from 
our experience of other clubs in the West 
End, mention of air conditioning systems 
is tantamount to an admision of volcano 
heat with hot house humidity. 


Bye, Bye, Blackbird 


We heard the augmented Welsh Band 
broadcast quite by chance. Jazz on the 


DILL JONES heard on B.B.C. 
11 


BBC is no longer the event that it was, 
and the entire jazz world has forgotten to 
storm the studio when one of its num- 
ber is going on the air. As we say, we 
didn’t really know that anything special 
was planned until we called in at the 
small pub that lies behind the studio in 
Piccadilly, in the hope of seeing Jimmy 
Grant. 

We didn’t see Jimmy at all, but we were 
somewhat shaken to see the entire Alex 
Welsh Band, Disley, George Chisholm, 
Dill Jones and ‘Poggy’ Pogson. Disley 
wouldn’t talk about anything apart from 
organising the Soho layabouts to ‘black 
up’ and go and thump a few Teddy Boys 
in Notting Hill; but Alex explained that a 
fifty minute programme under the head- 
inz of “The Roaring Twenties” was 
planned. 


Jones The Voice 

As we crept lately through the back 
entrance to the studio, we heard Dill 
Jones intoning a most unlikely piece of 
introductory script concerning the num- 
ber of persons who died from alcoholic 
poisoning in 1925 (or thereabouts). This 
set the scene; and from then on it was a 
com letely off beat programme. Disley 
sang; ‘Poggy’ blew himself into a lather 
around his bass sax: the studio audience 
(who shouldn’t have been there anyway) 
kept erupting into shrieks of laughter; 
and the Welsh Band played some of the 
best Dixieland jazz that we have ever 
heard. There was only one number that 
we can remember on which we weren't 
compelled to hammer the carpet with 
our feet. 


The “Jazz At The New Victoria” 
Package 

Compared with this unappreciated 
product, the first American 
package show of the season was some- 
thing of a disappointment. “Jazz From 
Carnegie Hall” was a package show 
labelled with little concern for fact. We 
just hope that some of the boys get the 
chance to apvear there soon, as Carnegie 
Hall is scheduled to be torn down this 
year. 

We met Zoot Sims in the Saloon Bar 
pearest to the theatre just before the 
show started. He looked a little dejected, 
so we refrained from asking him the 
usual damn fool guestions. Jack Higgins 
was there of course, and somewhat 
strangely attired in a dinner jacket. We 


(Continued on page 34) 
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SIL AUSTIN 


OOchie John; Birthday Party—'Beut Time; 
Dogwood Junction 


(Mercury MEP 9541. EP. 12s. 10}d.) 


Another session of hard hitting rock 
and roll from Mr. Austin. The rhythm is 
unrelentless and Austin blows with great 
power and a tremendous swing. Nothing 
refined, nothing subtle, but for those who 
like their music with a beat this is the 
real thing. 

S.T. 


PEARL BAILEY 


St. Louis Blues; Hesitating Blues; Morning Star; 

Aunt Hagar’s Blues; I'll Never Turn Back No 

More; Ole Miss (16 min)—Long Gone; Friendless 

Bises; Careless Love; Way Down Where The 

Blues Began; I’ve Heard a City Called Heaven; 
Beale Street Blues (164 min) 


(Columbia 33SX 1094. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Perhaps better known for her singing 
of sophisticated songs, Pearl Bailey here 
proves that she can turn her hand to al- 
most anything when the oceasion arises. 
On one or two tracks that whimsical 
Bailey personality creeps through, note- 
ably “Hesitating” and “Beale Street”, but 
it is all done with such obvious good 
humour that it can annoy no one. For 
the rest she sings some extremely good 
blues, in the Bailey fashion a style which 
I find entirely charming. The tracks that 
will probably come as a surprise to you 
are “Morning Star” and “I'll Never Turn 
Back’”’—both of which are sung with 
great feeling and excellent control. 

The accompaniment is by an orchestra 
led by Don Redman, who also probably 
did the orchestrations. Snatches of instru- 
mental virtuosity by clarinet and trumpet 
are to be heard on various tracks. 


CHUCK BERRY 


Beautiful Delilah—Vacation Time 
(London 45-HL 8677. 6s. 74d.) 


Chuck is the lad who shocked the 
prudish critics at Newport this year when 
on the “Blues” programme, he played 
rock-and-roll versions of his hit records, 
“No Money Down”, “School Days” 
etc. I find it significant that no one 
seems to have objected to the presence 


RECORD 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: BOB BURNS: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


of the constantly vulgar Maynard Fer- 
guson on the same programme. 


Berry is a rock-and-roll singer, and as 
such he fills a place in popular Negro 
music once occupied by Bessie Smith, 
Leroy Carr, Kokomo Arnold and Tampa 
Red. His is the sort of music the Negro 
listens to today—Little Richard, Little 
Willie John and Fats Domino are others 
—and like it or not it is music that un- 
deniably retains much of the vitality of 
the blues from which it evolved. It is not 
as good as the old blues, not nearly so, 
but it is hot, and invariably features a 
massive, hypnotic beat. It ‘goes’, as they 
say, and on this record the “Delilah” 
side (“swingin’ like a pendulum, walkin’ 
down the aisle’’) is a fair example of it. 
Berry sounds like Arthur Crudup at 
times, and he is as subtle as a Barrett 
Deems solo, but if you can disregard the 
meaning of the lyrics and concentrate on 
the sound and the beat, you might even 
get to like him. 


As for the embarrassed critics at New- 
port—they are too busy embalming jazz 
with regular injections of ‘dignity’ and 
‘culture’ to appreciate the earthy ways 


of Chuck Berry; their offended cries are 
nothing but indications of their ignor- 


ance. 
TS. 


ART BLAKEY’S JAZZ MESSENGERS 
with SABU 


Woody’n You; Sakeena (19 min)—Shorty; Dawn 
on the Desert (17 min) 


(London LTZ 15110. 12inLP. 64d.) 


A combination of Parker-Gillespie bop 
lines and conga drum as a continual part 
of the rhythm section is used throughout 
this record. If you like plenty of ‘wail’ 
from the tenor, and incessant jungle 
noises from the percussion this is for you, 
not me. Drum conversations go on end- 
lessly between the much-hailed Sabu 
and Blakey. The pianist solos weakly, 
and fails to give adequate support to the 
other soloists. Bill Hardman, the only 
shining musical light on the session, dis- 
plays a brilliant attack and a command 
of jazz equal to his influences—Benny 
Bailey and Clifford Brown. The routines 
are old stuff, considering that this is sup- 
posed to be the message for ‘progressive 
cats’. I prefer the records of the original 
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GERALD LASCELLES: 


jungle messengers—those damn drums— 
and the heat—and the flies. 
B.B. 
Johnny Griffin (tnr); Bill Hardman (tpt); Sam 
Dockery (pno); Sparky de Brest (bs); Sabu Mar- 
tinez (cga drs); Art Blakey (drs). 


RONALD BRIGHT 
Randall's Island; Sallye; People Will Say; Liza; 
It Never Entered My Mind; For Pete’s Sake (193 
min)—Toasted ’Ammond; It Could Happen To 
You; How Little We Know; Bohemia U.S.A.; I’ve 
Grown Accustomed To Your Face (204 min) 
(Vanguard PPL 11016. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


A rather mixed bag by this young 
pianist from Chicago. Some of the 
quicker tracks (“Liza’, “Bohemia” and 
“Randall’s Island’’) Bright manages to 
swing despite his constricting modern left 
hand methods. Some of his cliche-ridden 
bop phrases irritate, for he shows good 
invention overall, but he does obtain a 
fine jazz -tone from the piano and 
obviously has a flair for melody. 

On the ballads “People Will Say”, “It 
Could: Happen” and “I’ve Grown Accus- 
tomed”’, all taken at slow tempo, Bright 
shows good control and relaxation. On 
all he is greatly indebted to the bass 
playing of Joe Benjamin and Bill Clark’s 
drumming. 

The two best tracks to my ears are the 
blues variations ‘Toasted ’Ammond” and 
“For Pete’s Sake”, the latter in particular 
being good, sound jazz piano playing. 


PAPA BUE’S JAZZ BAND 
Moten Shake; Tell Me Your Dreams—Bourbon 
Street Parade; My Mama Rocks Me 


(Tempo EXA78. EP. 13s. 7d.) 


(a) Long, Deep and Wide; (b) Bill Bailey—(b] 
Blue Bells Goodbye; (b) Close Fit Blues 


(Tempo EXA80. EP. 138. 74.) 


Danish revivalist jazz seems here to 
suffer less from one of the fundamental 
weaknesses of our home-grown brand 
—an inadequate rhythm section. The 
sleeve notes are at pains to tell us that 
this is no recreation, but an attempt te 
work within a set convention. I doubt 
the soundness of this assertion, which 
appears to be a contradiction in terms. 
An appropriate emphasis is placed on 
the ensemble work, neat and quite well 
balanced on occasion, but the banjo is 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


by 


TONY STANDISH: 


unfortunately over-recorded throughout. 
Papa Bue Jensen is a pillar of strength, 
and Mr. Vohwinkel plays some nice 
muted solos. The rest is conventional 
and ordinary. 

G.L. 


EXA78.—Arne Bue Jensen (tmb); leading Ger- 
hard Vohwinkel (tpt); Jorgen Svare (clt); Bjarne 
Peterson (bjo & vocal on ‘‘Mama _ Rocks’’); 
Mogens Seidelin (bs & tuba); Ib Lindschouw 
(drs). Copenhagen, 30/12/56. 

EXA80.—As above. (a) Copenhagen, 18/12/56. 
(b) 30/12/56. 


DON BYRD—GIGI GRYCE AND 
THE JAZZ LAB QUINTET 
(b) Early Morning Blues; (a) Early Bird; (b) 
Elgy; (c) Stablemates (20 min)—(d) Steppin’ Out; 
(e) Social Call; (ec) An Evening in Casablanca; (e) 
Satellite (194 min) 
(Philips BBL7244, 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


The quintet is augmented for two 
tracks by baritone, french horn and 
trombone to make a richer and more 
satisfying blend of sound, but the toppy 
effect of alto and trumpet prevails 
throughout the remainder of the tracks. 
The Gryce originals are typical of the 
work he put out on the earlier Jazz Lab 
LP. Wynton Kelly plays pleasant but 
never inspired piano, and the proceed- 
ings are dominated by leader Gryce’s 
alto. The simple formula of “Social 
call” is the most pleasing tracks to my 
ears, but there is much enjoyment to be 
derived from “Casablanca”, an impress- 
ionistic piece which attempts a good 
deal more than it achieves. 

I have always regarded the labora- 
tory, in the scientific sense, as a place 
where one experiments behind, as it 
were, locked doors. I am surprised that 
the doors have been unlocked to release 
this partially developed idea, whose im- 
pact would be so much greater if it was 
withheld. from the public until it 
attained greater perfection. The ideas 
are sound, but the application falls short 
of perfection. in: 


(a) Don Byrd (tpt); Gigi Gryce (alto); Wynton 
Kelly (pno); Wendell Marshall (bs); Arthur Taylor 
(drs). 3/9/57. 

(b) as (a) with Jackie Paris (vocal) added. 
3/9/57. 

(c) as (a) with Paris (vocal); Julius Watkins 
(french horn); Sahib Shihab (bari); Jimmy Cleve- 
land (tmb) added. 5/9/57. 
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(d) as (c) but without Paris. 5/9/57. 
(e) as (a). 30/8/57. 


LEROY CARR 
(a) Midnight Hour Blues; (a) Gone Mother Blues 
—(b) Mean Mistreater Mama; (c) Blues Before 
Sunrise 
(Fontana TFE 17051. EP. 12s. 10$d.) 


The music on this most handsomely 
packaged EP won't leave you reeling, 
as Blind Willie McTell and Blind 
Mamie Forehand should have done, but 
it is the sort of music you could listen 
to regularly, once a week for a life- 
time, without ever tiring of it. 

Leroy Carr had a direct, matter-of- 
fact way with his blues. Unlike many 
present day singers, he was not striving 
to impress or shock an immature aud- 
ience, but merely telling how things 
were with him. His was not music for 
the recording studio, but rather the re- 
cording studio was for his music. He 
sings with a dry, serious voice and the 
songs, especially “Midnight Hour 
Blues”, are rich in the poetry of the 
old blues. His piano playing, sparse and 
effective, blends with Blackwell's re- 
liable guitar to create an accompaniment 
perfectly suited to his singing. 

These records were made, for Voca- 
lion, some twenty-five years ago. Com- 
parison with recent performances by 
Carr’s successors shows that the inter- 
vening years have knocked a lot of the 
poetry out of the blues. Today, with 
the exception of a few old-timers, 
Little Richard (ever exciting, but a 
singer of lyrics that no jonger matter. 
He is a frantic saxophone rather than 
a singer) is a typical “popular” blues 
singer. In a hysterical age, the blues 
have paid a high price for survival, yet 
still their influence is the one redeem- 
ing feature of most commercial music. 

Leroy Carr never had to scream to 
make himself heard, and Scrapper 
Blackwell had never heard of a “howdy- 
doo-dee button”, so for those who seek 
honesty and meaning and who welcome 
a complete absence of gimmickry and 
show-offmanship, this record will be a 
prize. Fontana are to be complimented 
for issuing it, and it is hoped that the 
series—this is Volume One—will receive 
the wholehearted support of jazz collec- 
tors. In this way we may receive more 
of those hitherto unobtainable blues 
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items from that era when times were so 
bad and the music so good. 
T.S. 


Leroy Carr (pno/vcl); Scrapper Blackwell 
(gtr). (a) March 16, 1932; (b) February 20, 1934; 
(c) March 19, 1934. 


JUNE CHRISTY 
I’m Thrilled; Softly, As In A Morning Sunrise— 
This Time The Dream’s On Me; The Night We 
Calied It A Day 


(Capitol EAP 516. EP. 12s. 10d.) 


Technically, June Christy has many 
limitations—highly suspect pitching and 
a tendency to employ unorthodox and 
sometimes questionable phrasing devices, 
to name just two. Even so, I plead guilty 
to being one of her most devoted 
admirers, and the four titles on this re- 
cord are among her most pleasing re- 
cordings. 

There’s an unmistakable Anita O’Day 
influence about much of her singing, 
particularly on the short, but tasteful 
“Dream”. The rich texture of her low- 
register notes here is worth noting, but 
on the other hand, her flat pitching is 
rather disturbing. She’s more accurate on 
“Nicht We Called It A Day”, a lovely 
melody further enhanced by an excellent 
Pete Rugolo arrangement. Moody and 
expressive, this fine interpretation has a 
particularly pleasing passage scored for 
June’s voice used instrumentally with the 
woodwind section. Her sensitive vocaliz- 
ing on “Thrilled” makes for relaxed, easy 
listening, while the bouncy “Softly” is 
impressive in a more lusty fashion. 

A final word of guidance—these four 
titles were not previously released on 
Capitol’s “Something Cool” album. The 
original American 12-inch album was 
“butchered” some three years ago for 
release in Britain as a 10-inch set, and 
these are the tracks that were left on 
the shelf. 

K.G. 


CONCEPTION 
(a) Odjenar; (a) Hi Beck; (a) Yesterdays; (a) Ezz- 
thetic; (a) Indian Summer; (a) Duet for Saxa- 
phone and Guitar (17 min)—(b) Conception; (b) 
My Old Flame; (c) Intact; (c) Prezervation; (d) I 
May Be Wrong; (d) So What (22 min) 


(Esquire 32-052. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Lee Konitz is the main feature on side 
one, two titles consisting of just alto and 
guitar, the others being by a small group 
with two part inventions between Konitz 
and Davis. The jazz Konitz plays on 
these tunes is a fabulous flow of plain- 
tive rhythmic sound, and proves that he 
is one of the most outstanding modern 
jazz pioneers alive. On ‘“Ezz-thetic”, 
which is based on “Love For Sale”, his 
passages are staggering. Davis plays a 
counle of short interludes which sound 
written to fit the plan. The beat swings 
gently throughout the side and Bauer 
makes exotic, tasteful progressions. He 
is one of the few guitarists to make the 
“electric” complement the “natural” 
character of his instrument. 

Side two begins with Davis and 
Rollins. The former shows a great know- 
ledge of progressions as he plays through 
Shearing’s “Conception”, but I could 
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scream when he plays “My Old Flame” 
in that fluffy, hesitant, sick style. Rollins 
stutters around demonstrating that he too 
is happier on up-tempos. The drummer, 
as if he can stand it no longer, takes it 
out in double tempo. 

Getz plays some thrilling jazz on two 
titles, the best being “Prezervation”, a 
twelve bar improvisation emodulating 
through the twelve keys via fourths. 
There is no hesitation here and the per- 
formance swings in an elegant manner. 

The side finishes with two from 
Chubby Jackson’s orchestra, with Gerry 
Mulligan and, briefly, Zoot Sims. The 
band drags on “Wrong”, but Mulligan 
plays well, despite the cumbersome and 
cluttered support. There are several 
names in the line-up, but at best the 
group sounds like a college dance band 
at the annual prom. 

B.B. 


(a) Konitz (alto); Miles Davis (tpt); B. Bauer 
(gtr); A..Fiskin (bs); Max Roach (drs). 

(b) Davis (tpt); Sonny Rollins (tnr); W. Bishop 
(pno): T. Potter (bs); Art Blakey (drs). 

(c) Stan Getz (tnr); Al Haig (pno); Potter or 
Gene Ramey (bs); Roy Haynes or Stan Levy 
(drs). 

(d) Mulligan (bar); J. J. Johnson, Winding 
(tbns); C. Kennedy (alto); Sims (tnr); Tony Ales 
(pno); C. Jackson (bs); D. Lamond (drs). 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Experiments with Mice It’s The Talk of The 
Town—Big Jazz Story; You Go To My Head 


(Parlophone GEP 8697. EP. ils. 14d.) 


Tracks two and four consist of solo 
pieces for Dankworth’s alto, the large 
orchestra standing by to provide the 
occasional big blow. Nice tunes, pleasant 
playing—the appropriate adjective might 
be “creamy” if that had not already been 
used for Benny Carter. who does his 
wailing in a different street. 

“Experiments with Mice” is a 1956 re- 
cording of a performance which has 
made a little name for itself. Cleverly 
written, it consists of impersonations of 
style—May, Goodman, Miller and on to 
Kenton. It should amuse lightly for a 
time, pall after a number of playings. 
The same can be said of “Big Jazz”, a 
potted history of a bit of the music, 
compered by Mr. D. in person. 

GB. 


BILL DOGGETT 


Sweet Lorraine; Diane; Dinah; Ramona; Cynthia 
(124 min)—Jannine; Tangerine; Nancy; Laura; 
Matcheta (13 min) 


(Parlophone PMD 1067. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


This is good rhythmic music featuring 
some interesting instrumental work 
against Bill Doggett’s usually bouncing 
beat. The organ never interfers, but com- 
bines with the drums and the very strong 
bass to provide a sure foundation for his 
soloists. 

“Diane” is a feature for the sure 
fingered work of Billy Butler. who is also 
to be heard to good effect dueting with 
Doggett on the. pleasant version of 
“Marcheta”. Nearly all the other solo 
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work is played by the remarkable Clif- 
ford Scott. On “Ramona”, “Dinah” and 
“Jeaninne” he is featured on tenor. He 
plays well on all, exhibiting a good grip 
of the Ben Webster method, and playing 
with excellent taste. On “Lorraine” and 
“Tangerine” he plays alto. The style here 
is very close to Johnny Hodges, his solo 
on the second named being particularly 
noteworthy. a 


Bil Doggett (organ); Clifford Scott (alto/tnr); 
Billy Butler (gtr); Edwyn Conley (bs); Berisford 
Shepherd (drs). 


LONNIE BDONEGAN 
Times Are Gefting Hard Boys—Lonesome Traveller 
(Nixa 7N 15158. 45. 6s. 74d.) 


A subdued Lonnie Donegan treats to 
bits of Ferlin Husky, interspersed with 
“strolling, hands-in-pockets” whistling, 
on “Times”. Pleasant but jazzless. 

“Lonesome” is livelier, and some ex- 
citement is generated, mainly by a driv- 
ing rhythm section. Lonnie can swing a 
folksong, as he demonstrated on “Ham 
and Eggs” and “Grand Coulee Dam”, 
but this time he’s trying to swing a dead 
cat. Poor material makes for poor Done- 
gan it seems. 

TS. 


THE FABULOUS DORSEYS 
St. Louis Blues; Milneburg Blues; Stop, Look and 
Listen; Honeysuckle Rose; Tai'spin (20 min)— 
Dipper Mozsth; That Eccentric Rag; By Heck; 
Basin St. Blues; Dese Dem Dose; Weary Blues 
(154 min) 


(Brunswick LAT 8256. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


This tribute to the Dorsey brothers, 
both of whom died within the past two 
years, is bound to have a limited appeal, 
especially to the younger generation, al- 
though older readers may recall the 
impact their early Parlophone Rhythm 
Style recordings made upon the jazz- 
starved fans in this country. 

This album contains reissues from a 
dull period in their careers when they 
teamed up again, after patching up one 
of their numerous quarrels, to form a 
Dixieland-type band. There is a certain 
nostalgia in playing over these tracks and 
though your reviewer had them all at 
one time or another. only “Tailspin”’, “St. 
Louis Blues”, ‘Weary Blues” and 
“Honeysuckle Rose” remain in his col- 
lection. All these have good moments, 
and I particularly like Tommy Dorsey’s 
solo on “Honeysuckkle Rose”. The rest 
of the tracks sound very dated. Interest 
lieing mainly in the solo work of both 
Dorseys. George Thow on_ trumpet, 
Skeets Hurfurt on tenor and Bob Van 
Eps on piano. — 


JOHNNY DUNCAN 
Hey Good Lookin’; Wedding Bells; Moanin’ The 
Blues; Co!d, Cold Heart; Jambalaya (13} min)— 
Your Cheatin’ Heart; Long Gone Lonesome B!ues; 
Half As Mach; May You Never Be Alone; Salute 
To Hank Wiliams (13 min) 
(Co'umbia 338-1129. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


“Moanin’” and “Long Gone” are fair 
examples of blues-tinged C & W singing. 
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Duncan really curves some of his notes, 
the beat is heavy and insistant, and a 
helter-skelter, searing clarinet is wielded, 
I am sure, by Sandy Brown. The “ballad 
loving Scot’, as Lomax has called him, 
not at all out of place in this strange 
company, demonstrates yet again the 
affinities that exist between diverse folk 
musics—in this case Afro-American via 
Scotland, and Country and Western out 
of Tennessee and Alabama. 

To add to the confusion, “Jambalaya” 
is a calypso:type song that is popular 
with the Negro jazzmen of New Orleans. 
Duncan and his crew—there‘s a fiddler 
in there who gets rather hot in there— 
give it enthusiastic but brutal treatment. 

The remaining songs suffer from a 
chronic disease that afflicts nearly all 
C & W music: a cloying, embarrassing 
sentimentality. It is too much for me, and 
I imagine that its existance holds vast 
social implications that won’t be gone 
into here. 

Sandy Brown is on the two “blues” 
sides only, so be warned. TS. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Black, Brown and Beige 
(featuring MAHALIA JACKSON) (33} min) 


(Philips BBL 7251. 12inLP. 37s. 6d.) 


This new version of “Black, Brown 
and Beige”, which Duke originally com- 
posed in January 1943, is an important 
issue if only for the fact that the second 
side features the beautiful singing of 
Mahalia Jackson. It took Duke two years 
to get her to the studio, but the effort 
was well worth waiting for—she is 
superb. 

Part 1 opens with a new score of 
“Work Song”. The opening is strangely 
tame for Ellington, but the proceedings 
warm up with solos from Carney, Baker 
and an intriguing muted chorus from 
Quentin Jackson. Part 2 is the lovely 
“Come Sunday”, surely one of 
the best melodies Duke ever 
wrote. The scoring is full of colour 
and the track includes an_ ex- 
quisitely phrased baritone passage from 
Carney, and some remarkable piano 
from the Duke. Part 3 combines the two 
themes and is worked up to a thrilling 
climax. The track opens with some finely 
toned trumpet from Baker, who plays 
with fine assurance. Anderson, complete 
with mute and Woodman are the other 
soloists, the side finishing in a stimulating 
welter of sound which could only come 
from the Ellington band. 

Parts 4 and 5 are given to “Come 
Sunday”. Mahalia sings the opening 
track with great warmth and passion. 
She obviously loves the melody, and 
Duke’s scored backgrounds of deep 
organ-sounding chords played against his 
own beautifully shaded piano are quite 
perfect. Mahalia’s last statement of the 
theme, which she hums very softly, is a 
tranquil, lovely sound. The next track is 
by Ray Nance on violin. Even if you 
don’t like him on this instrument, you 
cannot but admire the colourful back- 
grounds provided by the whole band. 
And finally Mahalia sings the “Twenty- 
third Psalm” with accompaniment mainly 
by Ellington’s piano. It is a moving per- 


formance, if far removed from jazz 
music. S.T. 

Duke Ellington (pno); Ray Nance (tpt/vin); 
Harold Baker, Clark Terry, ‘Cat’ Anderson (tpts); 
John Sanders, Quentin Jackson, Britt Woodman 
(tmbs); Bill Graham, Jimmy Hamilton, Russell 
Procope, Paul Gonsalves, Harry Carney (reeds); 
Jimmy Woode (bs); Sam Woodyard (drs). Parts 
1, 2, 3, 5/2/58. Parts 4, 5, 12/2/58. Part 6 
11/2/58. 


DON ELLIOTT SEXTET 
(b) Soom; (a) Catana; (a) Rough Ridin’; (b) 
Straits of McClellan; (b) Cry Me a River; (b) It’s 
You Or No One (16} min)—{b) Our Love; (b) 
Jazz Me Blues; (a) Azure te’; (a) Miss Wiss-key; 
(b) Mood Indigo; (a) Don’t You Know I Care 
(164 min) 
(H.M.V. CLP1186. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


“A Musical Offering” was a title for 
one of Bach’s themes and variations 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


photo sings at the Newport Jazz Festival 


Dr. Henry Fine 
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which is generally accepted as chamber 
music. A mere two hundred and some 
years later Don Elliott has taken some 
other themes, called in Quincy Jones to 
arrange them, and produced some equiv- 
alent results. Mr. Elliott’s versatility as 
an instrumentalist enables him to lead 
the group happily on his mellophone or 
on the less expressive vibraphone. All the 
potential rough edges have been carefully 
smoothed off these pieces, which Jones 
has reduced to a commendable simplicity. 
not normally associated with the modern 
jazz idiom. 

The second leading voice is that of 
Herbie Mann, who toots his flute or 
tenor with equal ease, but sadly lacks 
the drive needed to carry these somewhat 
lustreless arrangements to their proper 
conclusions. The rhythm section do their 
best in restricted circumstances, with 
guitarist Joe Puma occasionally breaking 
through the front line. On this showing 
Don Elliott comes out head and 
shoulders above the rest of the group, in 
an atmosphere too subdued to allow any 
of the musicians to show great feeling or 
vociferous expression. 


(a) Don Elliott (mellophong/vibes); Herbie 
Mann (fiute/tnr); Sol Schlinger (bari); Joe Puma 
(gtr); Vinriie Burke (bs); Osie Johnson (drs). 

(b) as (a) except Al Cohn (bari) rep'aces 
Schlinger. 


THE EMPIRE CITY SIX 
Washington and Lee Swing; Roar Lion Roar— 
Ramblin’ Wreck From Tech; The 

Victors 


(HMV 7EG 8380. EP. ils. 14d.) 


Just to prove that genuine Dixieland 
jazz is not quite dead in America here is 
a band who play the style with agility 
and a clear cut attack. I don’t know 
where they come from (the sleeve note is 
just nonsense), but they sound like one 
of those white groups from New Orleans. 
The clarinettist plays with great fluency 
and has a very pleasant warm tone. The 
trumpet player provides a sure, firm lead 
and solos with authority. Best track is 
probably “Roar Lion Roar” (“Hindu- 
stan” to you) on which the beat is very 
lively. 

S.T. 


Tony Spair (tpt); Harry Di Vito (tmb); Kenny 
Lavern (clt); Johnny Varro (pno); Pete Rogers 
(bs); Phil Failla (drs). 


DON EWELL 
South Side Strut; I Can’t Believe That You're In 
Love With Me; A Monday Date; Love Me Or 
Leave Me; Squeeze Me; Bush Street Scramble 
(204 min)—Old Fashioned Love; Blues Improvis- 
ation; Parlour Social; You Took Advantage Of 
Me; Geé Baby, Ain't I Good To You; My 
Honey’s Lovin’ Arms (22 min) 


(Good Time Jazz LAG 12131. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Titled, ungrammatically, “Music To 
Listen To Don Ewell By” and sporting 
a very amusing Edwardian group cover, 
this album presents Don in excellent 
form. Darnell Howard on clarinet and 
Minor Hall on drums complete a trio 
whose music is fresh and invigorating. 

Don’s rolling, barrelhouse piano style 
is practised by far too few these days 
and it is a pleasure to hear him really 
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going to town on these selections; parti- 
cularly on his solo tracks. “I Can’t Be- 
lieve’, for instance, has a wonderful exu- 
berance and what it may lack in subtlety 
is fully compensated by the jazz feeling 
and the tremendous sense of rhythm and 
beat which Don creates. The trio come 
again with a fine version of the Fatha’s 
“Monday Date” with more excellent and 
inventive piano and Darnell Howard’s 
plaintive and original clarinet playing to 
the fore. Indeed, this is the sort of jazz 
which is a real pleasure to listen to. It 
does not try to be clever, is unpretentious 
and has no message other than to sug- 
gest that you relax along with the musi- 
cians and enjoy it, too. os 


Don Ewell (pno); Darne!l Howard (clt); Minor 
Hall (drs). Oakland, Calif., March 13, 15 and 
16th, 1956. 


. ELLA FITZGERALD 
Your Red Wagon—tIrav’lin’ Light 
(HMV 45-POP 518. 45.rpm. 6s. 74d.) 


“Red Wagon” is Ella as she should 
always be; gay, swinging, and with a Big 
Beat. Her singing, in spite of the con- 
founding agility, tends to cuteness on 
those slow, Tin Pan Alley things she has 
been recording recently. Unlike Billie 
Holiday, she seldom plumbs the emo- 
tional depths and, while this indicates a 
better adjusted personality, it prevents 
her from transforming those drool-type 
tunes into lasting works of art. The jazz 
content of most of her recent albums 
has been practically nil, but here, sing- 
ing over an almost r & b style rhythm sec- 
tion, she shows some of the enthusiasm 
and fire we experienced on “Stompin’ at 
the Savoy” with Louis. 

The second side, despite the promising 
title, is a half-hearted affair on which the 
accompanying group sound as though 
they were almost asleep. 

An organ detracts from the enjoyment 
of both sides, and someone on vibes is 
not interested in “Trav’lin’”. A drummer 
and a good bass player complete the 
group. 

TS. 


NOEL HARRISON 
San Francisco Bay Blues; Evil Man Blues— 
Wanderin’; Frankie and Johnnie 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8383. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


This record should never have been 
made, let alone issued, and probably 
would not have been if Harrison weren’t 
a member of TV’s “Tonight” team. Such 
is the evil power of television. 

Harrison has some small ability as a 
guitarist and no singing voice at all. He 
literally murders four fine songs with his 
unbelievably corny phrasing and obvious 
lack of understanding. These, without 
exception, are unfeeling, colourless per- 
formances, as swinging as a Liberace 
solo, and as emotional as a nickelodeon. 
The Josh White imitations on “Evil 
Man” and “Wanderin’” are tragic. Any 
reasonably competent skiffler could do 
better than this. 

TS. 
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MEL HENKE 


Dream A Little On Me; I Can’t Give You Any- 
thing But Love; Sentimental Journey; Frankie 
and Johnny; Where Or When; Sleepy Time Down 
South (214 min)—The Man I Love; Ain’t Mis- 
behavin’; Kammenoi Ostrow; Four Deuces; Neola; 
Liza (21} min) 
(Contemporary LAC 12112. 12inLP. 38s. 3d. 


Here is jazz’s real eccentric pianist, an 
individual stylist who will either make 
you laugh, or wish to break the record 
over the nearest person’s head. Henke’s 
sense of humour is obviously enormous, 
as he drifts around with complete dis- 
regard of all music rules. At times, last 
chorus of “Frankie and Johnny” for 
example, he swings like mad, but he 
never seems to be tied down to any sort 
of steady beat and is apt to go cavort- 
ing all over the place. At times he is 
dificult to follow (“Sleepy Time”), but 
everything he does reveals an inquisitive, 
musical mind with a firm foundation in 
jazz. 

Here and there his stated love for the 
playing of Earl Hines comes smiling 
through, such tracks as “Ain’t Misbe- 
havin’” being mostly pure, swinging jazz 
piano. Another subtle bit of improvising 
is to be heard on the easy going “Senti- 
mental Journey”, on which he uses a 
walking bass with great effect. 

Involved and sometimes over compli- 
cated, yet here is a man with such a com- 
pletely personal approach and disregard 
for jazz styles that his playing is bound 
to arouse interest. 

S.T. 


Henke (pno) with Bill Newman (gtr); Bob 
Reed (bs); Lou Singer (drs). November 15th and 
19th, 1954. 


WOODY HERMAN AND THE FIRST 
HERD 


Ss Sid 


q of Cuba; (15 min) 
—Caldonia; Lady McGowan’s Dream; Back Talk; 
Everywhere; The Good Earth (17 min) 


(Fontana TFR 6015. 10inLP. 29s. 24d.) 


An interesting collection of recordings 
dating back to the 1945-6 period when 
the band was in the process of changing 
its style from “The band that plays the 
blues” to a more modern approach. 

The chief work presented here is the 
now familiar “Summer Sequence” by 
Ralph Burns—an important contribution 
to modern symphonic jazz. It is pleasant 
to be able to hear all parts played con- 
secutively for, though it was presented 
in this form at its Carnegie Hall concert 
premiere in March 1946, the fourth part, 
“Early Autumn” was recorded many 
months after the first three. Chuck 
Wayne’s sensitive guitar playing, Shorty 
Rogers’ forceful trumpet and Bill Harris’ 
trombone all contribute to a performance 
— stands the test of time remarkably 
well. 

The remaining tracks are rather more 
stereotyped. “Sidewalks” gives an oppor- 
tunity of hearing some good trumpet 
playing from the late Sonny Berman 
whose early death was a blow to con- 
temporary jazz. “Caldonia” is mostly a 
head arrangement which sounds rather 
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dated. Ralph Burns’ two-part “Lady 
McGowan’s Dreany’ with its obvious 
contemporary classical music overtones 
is cleverly done and the band achieves 
an interesting sonority, as the French 
say. “Back Talk” is a riffy piece with 
opportunities for Red Norvo, Flip Phil- 
lips and Bill Harris. Bill Harris is also 
showcased in his own composition 
“Everywhere”. The album concludes 
with a rather dull version of Neal Hefti’s 
“Good Earth”. 


“‘Summer Sequence” (pts 1, 2, 3.) Hollywood, 
September 19th, 1946. Shorty Rogers, Sonny 
Berman, Conrad Gozzo, Cappy Lewis, Pete Con- 
doli (tpts); Ralph Pfiffner, Bill Harris, Ed Kiefer, 
Lyman Reid (tmbs); Sam Rubinwitch, Mickey 
Folus, Sam Marowitz, Flip Phillips, John La 
Porta, Woody Herman (reeds); Ralph Burns 
(pno); Joe Mondragon (bs); Chuck Wayne (gtr); 
Red Norvo (vibes); Don Lamond (drs). 

“Summer Sequences’ (pt 4) Hollywood, 
December 27th, 1947. Irv Makowitz, Shorty 
Rogers, Stan Fishelson, Ern’e Royal, Bernie Glow 
(tpts); Ollie Wilson, Bob Swift, Earl Swope 
(tmbs); Woody Herman, Sam Marowitz, Herbie 
Steward, Zoot Sims, Serge Chaloff; Stan Getz 
(reeds); Fred Otis (pno); Walt Yoder (bs); Herb 
Sargent (gtr); Don Lamond (drs). 

“*Sidewalks’”’ and ‘‘Lady McGowan’s Dream’’. 
Hollywood, September 18th, 1946. Same as 
September 19th session except that Jimmy Rowles 
replaces Ralph Burns on piano. 

“Back Talk’? and ‘‘Everywhere’’. Hollywood, 
September 20th, 1946. Same. 

“‘Caldon'a’”’. New York, February 26th, -1945. 
Sonny Berman, Karl Warwick, Ray Wetzel, 
Charlie Frankhauser, Pete Condoli (tpts); Ed 
Kiefer, Ralph Pfiffner, Bill Harris (tmbs); Woody 
Herman, Pete Mondello, Flip Phillips, Skippy 
DeSair, Sam Marowitz, John La Porta reeds); 
Ralph Burns (pno); Chubby Jackson (bs); Billy 
Bauer (gtr); Dave Tough (drs); Marjore Hyams 
(vibes). 

“The Good Earth’. New York, August 20th, 
1945. Neal Hefti, Sonny Berman, Conte Condoli, 
Ray Linn, Pete Condoli (tpis); Bill Harris, Ralph 
Pfiffner, Ed Kiefer (tmb); Woody Herman, John 
La Porta, Toots Mondello, Sam Marowitz, Fiip 
Phillips, Skippy DeSair (reeds); Tony Aless (pno); 
Chubby Jackson (bs); Billy Bauer (gtr); Dave 
Tough (drs). 


JAZZ WEST COAST Vol. 3 


There Will Never Be Another You—Gerry Mulli- 
gan; Mr. Smith Goes To Town—Chico Hamilton 
Quintet; Polka Dots and Moonbeams—Bud 
Shank Quartet; Old Croix—Art Pepper Quartet; 
Little Girl—Chet Baker Sextet (204 min)—The 
Love Nest—Russ Freeman/Chet Baker Quartet; 
Sweet Georgia Brown—Bud Shank/Bob Cooper 
Quintet; Things Ain’t What They Used To Be— 
Jim Hall Trio; Too Marvellous For Words—Phil 
Urso/Bob Burgess Quintet; Brother Can You 
Spare A Dime—Russ_ Freeman/Bill Perkins 
Quintet (23 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12115. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 
A study of the tunes and groups 


should give any jazz fan of more than 
two or three weeks standing a fair idea 


’ of what to expect from this record. As 


with the previous volumes in this “An- 
thology of Californian Music”, some of 
the tracks have been issued in Britain 
before, but, being the best of the bunch, 
come freshly to the turntable here. 
Particular favourites of mine from this 
collection are the Mulligan Sextet’s ver- 
sion of “Another You”, the stub finger 


playing of Pete Jolly in the Chet Baker 
and Art Pepper groups, and the Russ 
Freeman/Bill Perkins version of that 
nostalgic old tune “Brother Can You 
Spare a Dime”. 

All of the groups favour the lightly 
swinging, melodic approach that en- 
courages scholarly arrangements. If you 
want a definition of the term “West 
Coast Jazz’, this is the disc for you. 

B.N. 


Mulligan—Gerry Mulligan (pno); Zoot Sims 
(tnr); Bob Brookmeyer (val-tmb); Jon Eardley 
(tpt); Red Mitchell (bs); Larry Bunker (drs). 

Hamilton—Carson Smith (bs); John Pisano (gtr); 
Chico Hamilton (drs); Paul Horn (cit); Fred Katz 
(cello). 

Shank—Bud Shank (flute); C’aude Williamson 
(pno/celeste); Don Prell (bs); Chuck Flores (drs). 

Pepper—Art Pepper (alto); Pete Jolly (pno); 
Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Stan Levey (drs). 

Baker—Chet Baker (tpt); Art Pepper (alto); 
Richie Kamuca (tnr); Pete Jolly (pno); Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs); Stan Levey (drs). 

Freeman/Baker—Russ Freeman (pno); Chet 
Baker (tpt); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Shelly Manne 
(drs). 

Shank /Cooper—Bud Shank (flute); Bob Cooper 
(oboe); Howard Roberts (gtr); Don Prel (bs); 
Chuck Flores (drs). 

Hall—Jim Hall (gtr); Carl Perkins (pno); Red 
Mitchell (bs). 

Urso/Burgess—Phil Urso (alto); Bob Burgess 
(tmb); Bobby Timmons (pno); James Bond (bs); 
Peter Littman (drs). 

Freeman/Perkins—Russ Freeman (pno); Bill 
Perkins (tnr); Bud Shank (alto); Carson Smith 
(bs); Shelly Manne (drs). 


J. J. JOHNSON 


Tea Pot; Barbados; In A Little Provincial Town; 

Cette Chose; Blue Haze (23 min)—Love Is Here 

To Stay; So Sorry Please; It Could Happen To 
You; Bird Song; Old Devil Moon (23 min) 


(Fontana TFL 5021. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


One half of the famous trombone duo 
now touring this country (recently tour- 
ing, by the time that you read this), 
asserts his new and independent role 
here, with a quintet. 


Johnson’s technique is formidable, to 
say the least; yet he manages to retain 
a solid jazz feeling in his playing. Apart 
from the rhythm section here, Johnson 
employs as a counter voice to his own, 
Belgian Bobby Jasper, playing variously 
flute, tenor and clarinet. His increase in 
stature of late is .witnessed by the fact 
that he holds his own well in such dis- 
tinguished company. Both in solos and 
in the unisons (scored in a manner rem- 
iniscent of the earlier J. J. and Kai team), 
both the front line horns seem intent on 
maintaining a hard swing in the proceed- 
ings. 

This is good jazz as well as being a 
tour de force from the superbly proficient 
Johnson. 

B.N. 

J. J. Johnson (tmb) Bobby Jaspar (flute/c't/tnr); 
Tommy Flanagan (pno); Wi bur Little (bs); Elvin 
Jones (drs). 
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LONNIE JOHNSON 


Drunk Again; Working Man’s Biues—Jelly Roll 
Baker; Tomorrow 


(Parophone GEP 8693. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


You're getting warmer, friends, keep 
up the good work. This is the third EP 
of Lonnie Johnson from Parlophone, 
and the best so far, consisting of three 
blues numbers and one only of the 
dreamier type. The first tracks on each 
side were available here some years ago 
on Vogue 78, taken from “King” orig- 
inals. ‘“‘Working Man’s Blues”, a some- 
what sorrowful tale, is from the same 
session. A pity that the fourth track 
was not “Little Rocking Chair” or 
‘“‘Happy New Year”, both of which were 
issued here. 

Listening chronologically to Lonnie’s 
recorded work, one finds less percept- 
ible change in his voice than in his 
guitar playing. His voice has always 
been smooth and urbane, and time has 
merely accentuated its blandness. But 
with the advent of amplification, his 
guitar work has lost its bite and fierce 
jangling quality. One longs for the old 
sound, and for a less civilised piano 
player. With luck, Parlophone or some 
other public benefactors, will search in 
the cellars and find us a real record. But 
this will do to keep us going. 

Tracks 1, 2, 3 Lonnie Johnson (vcl/gtr); Allen 
Smith (pno); Monte Morrison (bs). Track 4, John- 
son alone. 


JOHNNY KEATING AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
The Bunny Hop; Sweet and Gentle; The Balboa; 
Loop De Loo; The Lindy Hop; Mambo Martino 
(14 min)—Charleston; The Boy Next Door; The 
Creep; Jealousy; Spring Is Here; The Hokey 
Pokey (16 min) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1189, 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Johnny Keating, though he has played 
trombone with -a number of leading 
British bands, is best known for his work 
as an arranger, particularly for Ted 
Heath. 

The recordings contained in this album 
were made whilst he was in America 
with Ted Heath in 1956. Unfortunately 
neither the arrangements nor the per- 
formances by this pick-up group are up 
to the standards of his work with the 
Heath band. All the performances lack 
sparkle and the routines are just dull. 


THE KENTON ERA (Part 1) 
Prologue (12 min)—Artstry In Rhythm; Two 
Moods; Etude For Saxophones; I Got It Bad; 
Lamento Gitano; Reed Rapture; La Cumparsita; 
St. James’ Infirmary; Arkansas Traveller; Artistry 

In Rhythm (22 min) 


(Capitol LCT 6157. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Here is a nostalgic collection of “off 
the air” recordings dating back to the 
early 1940-42 period of the Kenton 
orchestra. In fact, this is the first of a 
four-part anthology of the band edited 
by Stan Kenton himself. 

The whole of the first side is devoted 
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HARLEM JAZZ 1930 


Double check stomp; Jolly wog 
DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHES¥ 
Chant of the weeds; Shakin’ the Afr 
Don Redman Orchestra 

Radio rhythm; Just blues 

Fletcher Henderson Orchestra 
Saratoga drag; Case on Dawn 

Luis Russell Orchestra 
LA 8565 (Brunswick) 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
AND HIS FAMOUS ORCHESTRA VOL. 1 


Birmingham breakdown; East St. Louis toodle-o Yel] 


Black and tan fantasy; The mooche; Awf 
Wall Street wail; Mood indigo; Cres 
Rockin’ in rhythm; Twelfth Street rag LR: 


LRA 10027 (Coral) 


RCA RECORDS 


: 

ion of the finest of the 
cross-section of the recordings the 
music created by the greatest Jazz composer 


DUKE—1926 
u can’t hold the man you love; 
ve got those ‘Wanna go back again’ blues; 
's -onna be a cold, cold winter; 

or social de luxe; Choo choo; Rainy nights; 
nal crackers; Li’l Farina 


E ELLINGTON AND HIS WASHINGTONIANS 


3561 (London ‘Origins of Jazz’ series) 


WOR 
RCH ESTY 
n’ the Afr 


DUKE ELLINGTON 

AND HIS FAMOUS ORCHESTRA VOL. 2 
Yellow dog blues; Tishomingo blues; 
Awful sad; Tiger rag; Jazz convulsions; 
Creole rhapsody 

LRA 10028 (Coral) 


TOL. 1 
—toodle-o 


ISTORICALLY SPEAKING—THE DUKE 


t St. Louis toodle-oo; Creole love call; 


mpy Jones; The jeep is jumpin’; Jack the Bear; 


ha mellow tone; Ko-ko; Midriff; Stomp, 
bok and listen; Unbooted character; 
onesome lullaby; Upper Manhattan Medical 


> ABroup 


DUKE ELLINGTON PRESENTS 


Summertime; Laura; I can’t get started; a 
My funny valentine; Everything but you; : 
Frustration; Cotton tail; Day dream; oe 
Deep purple; Indian summer; Blues :, 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 4 
LTZ-N 15078 (London Jazz series) ee 


THE DUKE IN LONDON 

Ain’t misbehavin’; Hyde Park; 

Chicago; Harlem speaks 

DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
DFE 6876 (Decca) 


Ellington 
his 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 

Take the ‘A’ train; 

The sidewalks of New York; 
Prelude to a kiss; Solitude 
RCX-1006 

(RCA ‘Gold Standard’ series) 


The Melody Maker called THE DECCA BOOK OF JAZZ ‘indispensible’. 
As an all round reference book we believe it is. There is no other volume — 
to which you can refer for a clear and concise summary of Ragtime, 

The Classic Blues Singers, Harlem Jazz, The Development of the Saxophone — 
in Jazz, Duke Ellington—to name but-a few of the twenty-five chapters 
each written by an expert on his own special subject. Its encyclopaedic 
qualities are enhanced by a thorough index and its value as a sober, 
reliable and exhaustive introduction and guide to jazz is increased by ’ 
a wide-ranging record list covering each chapter. Ken Sykora, reviewing _ 
this book on the BBC's Network Three, said that it was one of the best 
books on jazz to be published in this country—‘not only a book to read 

but a book to buy’. This has been the general verdict and we hope you 
will agree. Available from record dealers and book shops, price 40/-. 
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ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


to Stan telling us about his career with 
snatches of musical illustrations. Frankly, 
it’s a bit of a bore and reminds one of 
those old pre-war Rhythm Club record 
recitals. 

The second side contains a selection of 
the band’s work while resident at the 
Rendezvous Ballroom in Balboa. This 
early band contained none of the great 
soloists of the later- periods and lacks 
polish, but it does play good dance music 
in an easy swinging fashion with none of 
the pretentiousness of the subsequent 
orchestras. The music sounds dated 
today, but such numbers as “Two 
Moods”, “Etude For Saxophones” and 
“St. James Infirmary” are preferable to 
a good deal of Kenton’s later work. 

All selections except ‘‘Etude For Saxophones’’. 
Red Dorris, Bob Gioga, Bili Leahy, Jack Ordean, 
Ted Romersa (saxes); Dick Cole, Harry Forbes 
(tmbs); Chico Alvarez, Frank Beach, Earl Col- 
lier (tpts); Kay Gregory (vo); Howard Rumsey 
(bs); Al Costi (gtr); Marvin George (drs); Stan 
Kenton (pno). 

“Etude For Saxophones’? Morey Beeson, Red 
Dorris, Bob Gioga, Al Harding, Jack Ordean 
(saxes); Buddy Hayes (bs); Ralph Lesiie (gtr); 
Chauncey Farrer (drs); Stan Kenton (pno). 
Rendezvous Ballroom, Balboa, Calif.; between 
July, 1940 and September, 1941. 


BERT KEYES 


All of Me; Only Strangers Say Goodbye; Almost 
Like Being In Love; Where or When?; I’ve Got 
You Under My Skin; Exactly Like You 


(MGM EP 663. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Bert Keyes is a modest, 28-year-old 
pianist from Brooklyn who names 
among his favourites Art Tatum and 
Nat Cole “for jazz” and Jose Iturbi 
“for technique”. Although featured here 
primarily as a singer, there is enough 
of hig piano to show that his is a talent 
to watch. In a forthcoming Felsted LP 
by Budd Johnson, promise is more than 
fulfilled. 

His voice is not sufficiently flexible 
for seduction a la Cole, and in his 
treatment of “I’ve Got You Under My 
Skin” the method is akin to Hibbler’s, 
which includes dropped aspirates. How- 
ever, there igs a kind of abandon that 
could be infectious in person. 

It is a pity guitarist, bassist and drum- 
mer are not identified. M-G-M would do 
well to record instrumentals by this 
quartet another time. Hear them rock 
on “Exactly Like You”, and note that 
you get six titles for your money. 


THE KING AND I (A Modern Jazz 
Interpretation by The Mastersounds) 
I Have Dreamed; A _ Puzziement; Something 
Wonderful; March of the Siamese Children; 
Getting To Know You; My Lord and Master 
(204 min)—Hello Young Lovers; I Whistle A 
Happy Tune; We Kiss In A Shadow; Shall We 
Dance; Epilogue (20 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12132. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


The Mastersounds, a group of young 
Mid-Western musicians don’t even pro- 
duce a beat in this pretentious and dreary 
selection from Rodgers and Hammer- 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


stein’s “The King and I”. Two tracks, 
“Getting To Know You” and “Shall We 
Dance” do have some slight connection 
with jazz in an ever so polite way, but 
the rest, is teatime music played at a 
dead-march tempo which becomes ‘so 
boring that I defy almost any jazz lover 
to play it all through. If you are strong 
enough to play through to the “Epi- 
logue”, you'll find a reprise of all the 
tunes—it lasts for nine and three quarter 
minutes ! ! 


Monk Montgomery (Fender Electric Bass); 
Buddy Montgomery (vibes and arrangements); 
Richie Crabtree (pno); Benny Barth (drs). 


THE JOE LOCO BAND 
Pick Your Poison; Bongo Bob; Never Let A 
Woman Get The Best Of You; La Bomba; 
Honeymoon In Trinidad (14 min)—Machicha; 
Faith Is Strong Medicine; De Bonbo Mon; Smile, 
Smile Your Way; Tappin’ Joe; Cha Calypso 
(15 mn) 


(Mercury MPL 6544. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Entitled Calypso Dance this record is 
mainly instrumental. The rhythms are in- 
fectious, the musicianship excellent. Al- 
though. nothing to do with jazz, the 
record is worthy of study, if only for the 
extraordinary ability of the drummers. 
The varigated cross rhythms employed 
are extremely fascinating; the beat is 
infectious. 

S.T. 


JULIE LONDON 
Somebody Loves Me; Dream Of You; Daddy; 
Bye Bye Blackbird; Free and Easy; All My Life 
(15 min)—When The Red, Red Robin; Mid- 
night Sun; You’re Getting To Be A Habit With 
Me; Don’cha Go Way Mad; Indiana; For You 
(18 min) 


(London H-U-2112. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


A good and very listenable album from 
the seductive Miss London with excel- 
lent support from a fine group led by 
pianist Jimmy Rowles. This is a good 
follow-up to “About The Blues”. Julie 
reveals again that she has a distinct 
ability to sing in a jazz style, whilst still 
retaining that intimate and moody 
quality that has contributed so much to 
her success. 

Lunceford’s little played “Dream of 
You” is one of the best tracks, and I 
can recommend the easy, relaxed playing 
of the accompanying group’. which 
features some good flute (Buddy 
Collette?) an identified alto and guitar 
and some excellent piano from Jimmy 
Rowles himself. Julie is at her best on 
“Indiana”, “For You” and “Somebody 
Loves Me” and she even makes that old 
“Red, Red Robin” sound sexy ! 


MACHITO 


Wild Jungle; Congo Mulence; Kenya; Oyeme; 

Holiday; Cannonology (18 min)—Frenzy; Blues 

a la Machito; Conversation; Tin Tin Deo; Minor 
Rama Tururato (18 min) 


(Columbia 33SX1103. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


A “marriage of Afro-Cuban rhythm 
and jazz soloists’, which this purports 
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to be, is, almost invariably, a mésall- 
iance. There is.no doubt that a jazz 
soloist sounds better with jazz rhythm. 
However, if you are bored with jazz 
and need the musical equivalent of that 
barbarity, the cocktail, then this record 
may be for you. 

The Machito group certainly can 
create some of those stirring sounds 
that make big-band jazz so exciting, and 
there is no disputing its abilty to swing. 
While I find much Afro-Cuban music 
exciting in its own right, the wonderful 
rhythm sections are frequently a dis- 
traction and sound too “busy” behind 
jazz soloists, a fault also, in my opin- 
ion, of many “modern” rhythm men. 
Tempos, too, are often unsuitable. The 
walking medium of the “Bata” heard 
on “Congo Mulence” and “Conversa- 
tion” is a handsome exception. 

Among the soloists are Doc Cheat- 
ham, Joe Newman, Cannonball Adder- 
ley and Eddie Bert. Doc is an extremely 
adaptable musician, and here he blows 
gracefully, more in the Cuban than the 
jazz idiom. Joe’s contribution to “Blues 
a la Machito” makes this easily the 
most pleasing track from a jazz view- 
point. Cannonball’s solos bear the in- 
delible imprint of Bird, especially in 
“Cannonology”. A. K. Salim’s arrange- 
ments of “Congo Mulence”, “Minor 
Rama” and “Blues 4 la Machito” are 
the most successful. The full personnel 
is not given, but Senores Candido and 
Patato (congas) and Mangual (bongos) 
are the real stars. 

“Kenya” seems an inappropriate title 
for an album of Afro-Cuban music. 
The sleeve annotator is under the im- 
pression that “Kenya stands for the new 
Africa”. I hope he meant Ghana, but 
I'm afraid that American fascination 
with Kenya derives largely from Robert 
Ruark’s bloodbath of a novel, “Some- 
thing of Value”. 

S.D. 


HERBIE MANN 


(a) When Lights Are Low; (b) Little Niles; (c) Old 

Honky Tonk Piano Roll Blues; (b) Pretty Baby 

(214 min)—~(a) Beautiful Love; (c) Hip Scotch; (b) 

Song For Ruth; (c) Noga’s Nuggets; (a) A Mutual 
(22 min) 


(Fontana TFL 5013. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Entitled “Salute to the Flute” this a 
pretty dull selection of tunes, for the 
most part played in a somewhat dis- 
pirited fashion. Nat Hentoff, for whose 
critical abilities I have the greatest admir- 
ation, does his utmost in his well written 
sleeve note to sell the flute as a jazz 
instrument, even laying the blame for 
its unpopularity on “Several dourly 
sceptical writers, most notably in Eng- 
land”. Listening to what Herbie Mann 
has to offer, I admit to being dourly 
sceptical, for I can find none of “the heat 
and urgency of elemental jazz” (I quote) 
in his flutisms. So much of his playing 
sounds tentative and just gets nowhere. 

Best of the tracks are the ‘big band’ 
ones. On “Lights”, the quite pleasant 
“Beautiful Love” and the flagwaving 
“Ritual”, the band come alive and we 
are treated to some good solos. Green, 
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Wilder and Puma all take good choruses, 
the rhythm being strong and forceful. 
The excellent Puma is also to be heard 
on “Hip Scotch”, “Pretty Baby” and the 
rather weird “Noga”. Another musician 
of interest is Anthony Ortega, whose 
hard-toned alto playing swings, even if 
his phrasing is somewhat ugly at times. 

(a) Mann (alto flute); Bernie Glow, Jow Wilder, 
Don Stratton (tpts); Urbie Green, Chauncey 
Welsch (tmbs); Anthony Ortega (alto); Dick Hafer 
(tnr); Sol Schlinger (bari); Joe Puma (gtr); Hank 
Jones (pno); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Gus Johnson 
(drs). 29/4/57. 

(b) Mann, Ortega, Hafer, Pettiford, Puma, 
Jones, Dave Kurzer (saxes) Philly Joe Jones (drs). 
18/4/57. 

(c) Mann, Puma, Pettiford, Johnson. 29/4/57. 


HERBIE MANN AND BOBBY 
JASPAR 
Tel Aviv; Somewhere Else (20 min)—Let’s March; 
Chasing The Bird (16 min) 
(Esquire 32-054. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 

Until comparatively recent times, the 
flute was not considered to be an ade- 
quate vehicle for solo improvisation in 
jazz but the advent of musicians of the 
calibre of Bobby Jasper and Herbie 
Mann helped elevate the instrument to a 
position of major importance and it is 
now a much-utilised solo voice. The 
basic, indescribable, down-to-earth jazz 
“feel” is missing from much of the flute 
work we hear today, however, and only 
occasional records such as this one are 
of any lasting value. Belgian-born Jaspar 
is the better of the iwo flautists, though 
Mann’s playing is by no means 
uninteresting; similarly, Jaspar strikes me 
as being better equipped as a tenorist, 
and solowise, he outshines Mann all 
along the line. 

“Tel Aviv’, a Mann original, begins 
in a sombfe vain, but the thematic line 
becomes oddly fascinating after a time. 
Mann’s flute and Jaspar’s tenor combine 
remarkably well, and Bobby authors a 
warm-toned solo that fully maintains the 
relaxed mood of the piece. Tommy Flan- 
agan’s sensitive, economical piano solo 
is underlined by some _ wonderfully 
accurate bassing by Wendell Marshall 
and light, lifting drum work by Bobby 
Donaldson. “Somewhere”, a livelier track 
opens with the two tenors; Flanagan’s 
flowing piano is again worth noting, 
while Jaspar’s final tenor spot is nothing 
short of excellent. The front-line men 
concentrate on flute for the remaining 
two titles. Mann’s minor blues “March” 
doesn’t amount to much _ thematically, 
whilst “Chasing The Bird” is even less 
successful. It lacks the drive and 
vitality that Bird intended when he wrote 
the tune, but there’s some good stuff in 
the exchange of “fours” between the 
flautists towards the close. .G. 

Herbie Mann (fit/tnr): Bobby Jasper (fit /tnr); 
fommy Flanagan (pno); Joe Puma (gtr); Wendell 
— (bs); Bobby Donaldson (drs). March 21, 


MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 
Original Rags; Trombone Rag; Hysterics Rag; 
Ragtime Goblin Man (14} min)—Eccentric Rag; 
Panama Rag; Alexander’s Ragtime Band; Bees 

Knees (144 min) 
(Esquire 10inLP. 29s. 64d.) 
As usual this band produce a work- 


manlike job. There is little subtlety in 
their approach, but they have a shrewd 
knowledge of what is required by their 
public, and at all times they play with a 
bright, happy sounding beat. Instrument- 
ally, the two best tracks are “Hysterics”, 
with its very exuberant trumpet, and 
“Eccentric” with its very lyrical clarinet 
by Lydiatt. Also to be commended is the 
agile version of “Bees Knees’’. This track 
rides along in spirited fashion, the trum- 
pet breaks are well played and once 
again Mr. Lydiatt shows that he is a 
clarinettist of more than average merit. 

On several tracks we are treated to 
vocals by Al St. George. He has a robust 
delivery, but I think would be better 
placed hounding dragons. The cover 
notes are supposed to be funny; and are 
to a certain extent once you solve the 
layout. It took me a long time to under- 
stand why “French musicians bring 
themselves to polished firewood and a 
good common tuning pitch. In cases 
cause for going home early”. But it’s 
quite simple once you know. 


S.T. 


Pete Danie's, John Lawrence (tpts); Johnny 
Parkes (tmb); Don Lydiatt (clt); Frank Robinson 
(pno); Ken Baldwin (bjo); Dick Goodwin (bs). 
11/5/58. 


THE MITCHELL—RUFF DUO 


Thou Swell; Fague For Lulu—The Nearness Of 
You; Time After Time 


(Columbia SEG 7806. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Dwike Mitchell is a pianist and Willie 
Ruff plays bass. Both have had many 
years of experience in both jazz and 
European forms of music. Where a 
fusion of the two forms is attempted, 
as in “Fugue For Lulu”, it is the Euro- 
pean form that predominates. Purer 
jazz essays such as the up tempo “Thou 
Swell” are happier. Mitchell has a 
delicate and thoughtful style, though 
uncompromisingly modern apart from 
certain acknowledgments to Art Tatum. 
One could wish for more “gin and guts” 
to give body to this cocktail music. 


B.N. 


Jordu; Angel Eyes—Gone With The Wind; That's 
All 


(Columbia SEG 7816. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Volume two from this strangely limited 
group (in numbers only) features Ruff 
plaving French Horn on the first track 
and bass on the rest. Mitchell plays piano 
throughout. There is certainly a highly 
developed sympathy between the two, 
‘vith the delicacy of the slow numbers 
such as “Angel Eyes” being replaced by 
a bubbling, East Coast style piano from 
Mitchell in the up tempo tracks. I won- 
der whether the size of this group is 
determined by musical policy or by the 
ease with which it can obtain jobs on 
economic grounds. 

B.N. 


Dwike Mitchell (pno); Willie Ruff (french horn 
and bs). 
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MOONDOG 


A Duet—Queen Elizabeth Whistle and Bambo 
P:pe; Conversation and Music at 31st St. and 6th 
Ave.; Hardshoe 7/4; Tugboat Tocatta; Autumng 
Seven Beat Suite; Oo Solo; Rehearsal and Portrait 
of a Cocker Spaniel (16 mn)—Oo Solo; Ostrich 
Feather Played on Drums; Oboe Round; Chant; 
All is Loneliness; Sextet (Oo); Fiesta Piano Solo; 
Moondog Monologue (18 min) 


(Esquire 32-055. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


According to sleeve annotator Robert 
Altshuler, Moondog is “the great, silent 
observer”, a street musician whose 
“music is what he has found in the world 
in which he lives. . . . Dressed in his 
famous Army blankets, his handsome 
visage and Royal MHussar’s physique 
challenge the steel towers amongst which 
he has chosen to dwell”. He is then, a 
unique sort of street musician, but the 
questions remain—is he an engaging 
idiot, a sort of naive and doggy screw- 
ball? Or is he the purveyor of some 
mystical, barefooted truth? It does not 
matter very much; the man has a ball, 
and after Rexroth, Patchen, Mingus and 
Guiffre, he is a big, effective bottle of 
Airwick (advt). 

He treats the listener to some wacky 
wisdom—“I do not dress as I do to 
attract attention, I attract attention be- 
cause I dress as I do”—on “Moondog 
Monologue”; on the first track of side 
one he plays a duet with the Queen 
Elizabeth whistle; there are a couple of 
pleasant mood pieces—‘‘Autumn” and 
“All is Loneliness”: there is a lot of re- 
markable music produced on a variety of 
strange percussion instruments; and there 
is a rhythm duet, “Hardshoe”, with 
dancer Ray Malone, that is Baby Dodds 
at his greatest. 

Let the moderns listen to this Moon- 
dog, and reflect. Is this where they wish 
to go? Moondog has little or no con- 
nection with jazz, but he comes closer to 
it at times than many of the “far out” 
modern players I’ve heard recently. 

This is good, clean fun that only a 
potential Moondog would knock, and 
only someone who has all the available 
jazz records would buy. 

Disley’s cover is excellent. 

TS. 


ART MOONEY DIXIELAND ALL 
STARS 


Sweet Georgia Brown; Just A Closer Walk With 
Thee—Beale Street Blues; South Rampart Street 
Parade 


(MGM EP664. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Four sides by a band assembled by 
Art Mooney, and which are for all intents 
and purposes the old Bob Cats recreated. 
As one would expect, the ensembles are 
perfect examples of this type of playing. 
Closely knit and really swinging, they 
show how infectious this kind of music 
can be when played by a group of ex- 
perts. 

It is nice to hear Johnny Best once 
again and to be reminded what a good 
musician he is, his tone broad and warm, 
his phrasing crisp and fluent. His solo 
on “Beale Street” is a particularly good 
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one. The dependable Eddie Miller swings 
his way through a couple of choruses of 
“Sweet Georgia” and the flexible clarinet 
of Matty Matlock is heard to advantage 
on “Just A Closer”. A strange tune this 
for such a group to pick, but they play 
it with taste, at just the correct tempo. 
First class music of its type. sin 


Johnny Best (tpt); Moe Schneider (:mb); Matty 
Mat ock (clit); Eddie Miler (tnz); Stan Wrightsman 
(pno); Nappy Lamare (gtr); Ray Leatherwood (bs/ 
tuba); Ray Bauduc (drs). = 


GERRY MULLIGAN SEXTET 


Ain’t It The Truth—Igloo 
(EmArcy ERE 1575. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


To me, Gerry Mulligan always seems 
to produce “toddling” music—parallel in 
many ways to that turned out so many 
years ago by the “New Yorkers” Red 
Nichols and Miff Mole. Highly efficient, 
tightly scored, it is brittle without being 
bright, exhibiting a surface something 
like anodised aluminium (if you will per- 
mit our sculptural fancies). Mulligan’s 
music is often oddly attractive, for while 
it maintains a constant semblance of 
swing and shows all the technical traits 
of today; it avoids most of the incoherent 
anguish of the more feeling musicians of 
the fall-out school. 

It will probably need five playings of 
“Igloo” for this record to take its full 
effect—no effort is involved, merely time. 
I think it is worth it, but only just. 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


(b) Creole Song; (a) Get Out Of Here; (a) Blues 
For Jimmy Noone; (a) South; (a) Panama; (d) 
Under The Bamboe Tree; (c) Careless Love; (e) 
Do What Ory Say (24 min)—(f) Maryland, My 
Maryland; (f) Down Home Rag; (f) 1919 Rag; 
(g) Ob Didn’t He Ramble; (h) Ory’s Creole 
Trombone; (h) Weary Blues; (h) Maple Leaf Rag; 
(h) Original Dixieland One Step (23} min) 


{Good Time Jazz LAG12104. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This record is the product of four 
1944/45 sessions which marked the his- 
torical return of Ory to the jazz band 
and recording field, after a nine year 
break during which he sorted letters, 
reared chickens, and applied his hand to 
almost anything else but his golden horn. 
The sessions were all taken down orig- 
inally for Crescent label by its owner, 
Nesuhi Ertegun, and the group was 
assembled primarily to feature authentic 
New Orleans jazz on an Orson Welles 
radio programme. Jimmy Noone was in 
the band, but died before these sessions 
were made; the band’s lament for Jimmy 
being a typical blues tribute to the great 
clarinettist. 

Omer Simeon’ took his place 
immediately, but the later sessions were 
played by Darnell Howard, who worked 
with Ory in the Oliver band. The first 
set is marred by Carey’s poor form; he 
is erratic throughout, but improves con- 
sistently, despite a tendancy to blow flat. 
Ory is a pillar of strength, as he always 
has been in every band he worked with. 
His work in “Down Home” and “1919 
Rag”, probably the two best tracks on 
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the record, could be quoted in any guide 
to jazz "trombone playing. Howard 
sounds more at home than Simeon, the 
latter having left the Lunceford band to 
take over Noone’s chair at short notice. 

Despite Mutt’s shortcomings the re- 
cord ranks as a classic—don’t miss this. 


G.L. 

(a) Kid Ory (tmb); Mutt Carey (tpt); Omer 
Simeon (clit); Buster Wilson (pno); Bud Scott 
(gtr); Ed Garland (bs); Alton Redd (drs). Holly- 
wood, August, 1944. 

(b) as (a) with Ory (vocal). 

(c) as (a) but Minor Hall (drs) replaces Redd. 
Holywood, August, 1945. 

(d) as (c) with Scott (vocal). 

(e) as (c) with Ory (vocal). 

(f) Ory (tmb); Carey (tpt); Darnell Howard 
(c't); Wilson (pno); Scott (gtr); Garland (bs); 
Hall (drs). Hollywood, September, 1945. 

(g) as (f) with Ory (vocal). 

(h) as (f) Holywood, November, 1945. 


MEL POWELL 


Homagé To Fats Waller; Homage to Debussy— 
—Don’t Blame Me; For Miss Black 


(Esquire EP 199. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


There’s a certain charm about this 
quartet of piano solos, though none of 
the performances are _ outstanding. 
Powel] is an excellent technician but his 
playing here is inclined to be more pretty 
and decorative than on his most recent 
recordings. On the whole, however, this 
is quite palatable in a quiet, unobtrusive 
manner, and the record’s only real fault 
lies with the scratchy, sub-standard re- 
cording qualitv. 

The two “Homage” tracks aren’t parti- 
cularly exciting, though the Waller title 
swings nicely and has a few bright 
moments. This performance prompts me 
once again to observe how pleasant it is 
to hear a pianist who knows what to do 
with his left hand! “Debussy” tends to 
sound rather mournful and doesn’t get 
anywhere. There’s a tasty interpretation 
of the overworked “Don’t Blame Me”, 
but it is a little too predictable to be 
wholly enjoyable. “Miss Black” is pro- 
bably the most rewarding track of the 
set. and Powell’s delightful meanderings 
here are typical of his relaxed, happy 
conception of piano jazz. 

K.G. 


4 
ANDRE PREVIN AND HIS PALS 
I Could Write A Book; That Terrific Rainbow; 
Betwitched; Take Him (20 min)—It’s A Great Big 
Town; What Is A Man; I’m Talkin’ With My 
Pal; Do It The Hard Way (16} min) 
(Vogue LAC 12126. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Having just finished reviewing The 
Mastersounds interpretation of the music 
from “The King and I”, it was certainly 
a relief to turn to André Previn’s modern 
jazz performances of songs from the 
successful Broadway show “Pal Joey”. 

André Previn has always struck me 
as being a highly proficient but rather 
shallow musician where jazz is concerned, 
but he swings most of these pleasant 
tunes in a most agreeable way with ex- 
cellent support from Red Mitchell and 
Shelly Manne. 

André is first and foremost a classical 
musician and his interpretation of “Be- 
witched”, for instance, shows that he is 
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really at his best with light orchestral 
rather than out and out jazz perform- 
ances. 

It is interesting to read in Lester 
Koenig’s sleeve notes that these per- 
formances were improvised on the ses- 
sion—the tunes were played over by 
André, rough routines worked out, and 
then the recordings made. » 

.T. 


André Prev:n (pno); Shelly Manne (drs); Red 
Mitchell (bs). Los Angeles, October 28th and 
29th, 1957. 


MAX ROACH QUINTET 


B'ues Waltz; Valse Hot (204 min)—I’H Take 
Romance; Little Folks; Lover; The Most Beauti- 
fal Girl In The World (21 min) 


(EmArcy EJL 1282. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


One point at least in favour, the re- 
cord opens with one magnificent track. 
On “Blues Waltz” (My Blue Heaven) the 
horns blow extravagantly well, there is 
some rumbling melancholy piano, and 
no more solo drumming than one might 
decently expect from such a_ leader. 
Labelled as “Jazz in 3/4 time” and vari- 
ously elsewhere as “three-quarter time” 
and “three-quartet time” (the first on re- 
cord itself), the whole collection is an 
extended technical exercise which may 
not be of wide general appeal. The idea 
passed on to Max Roach by a recording 
executive of doing a session of waltz- 
time numbers was not greeted with any 
excess of enthusiasm, and one’s impres- 
sion is that the final feeling was some- 
what passive. 

The basic suggestion between the idea 
was that jazz had not done much with 
this rhythmic form because of prejudice 
or apathy or something of the sort. After 
hearing the results a few times one is 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 
the general lack of interest in 3/4 time is 
justified. The waltz has attracted to itself 
a melodic sentimentality and lushness 
which is alien to the basic austerity of 
modern music. Even in this best first 
track, there is a lolloping insouciance be- 
hind the theme which is not fitting. 

The disc is divided between three 
standards and the same number of orig- 
inals. It is tracks 1, 3 and 4 on the re- 
verse all pretty sugary in essence, which 
show the most serious dichotomy between 
the form and its interpretation; the orig- 
inal “Little Folk” is endowed with dis- 
tressingly sentimental phrases. 

It is the first side alone which makes 
this record, and it is worthy of concen- 
trated listening. The second longer track 
is by Sonny Rollins. I am reminded of 
Gleason’s wonderful phrase that “he 
comes in crying like some great wounded 
bird’. The trouble is that the imagination 
falters a little at the prospect of that bird 
crying in waltz-time. 

GB. 


SONNY ROLLINS QUINTET 
Swingin’ For Bumsy—So‘id 


(Esquire EP 198. EP. 13s. 74d.) 
These two extended titles contain a 
generous helping of the fashionable mus- 
cular tenor playing of Sonny Rollins—an 
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attacking, big-toned soloist who main- 
tains remarkably high creative 
standard. They are worth hearing, too, 
for some driving Kenny Dorham trum- 
pet and the Bud Powell-influenced piano 
solos of Elmo Hope. 

“Solid” is a medium-paced blues which 
flows in a spirited, kicking fashion thanks 
to the admirable rhythm support of 
Percy Heath and Art Blakey. Rollins 
contributes a lusty, angular solo, while 
Dorham and Hope follow him with less 
distinguished but nonetheless acceptable 
choruses. There’s the customary exchange 
of fours between the horns towards the 
close, but it isn’t very exciting. “Bumsy” 
(a second Rollins original) is a wilder 
affair with Rollins in great form. He 
combines excellent phrasing with a flow 
of interesting ideas to produce a rousing, 
imaginative solo. Dorham is less the in- 
trovert on this track, and Blakey’s precise 
punctuations, coupled with Heath’s firm, 
rounded bass notes bring the side to a 
roaring climax. 

K.G. 

Sonny Rollins (tnr); Kenny Dorham (tpt); Elmo 
Hope (pno); Percy Heath (bs); Art Blakey (drs). 
August 18, 1954. 


SONNY ROLLINS TRIO 


I'm An Old Cowhand; Solitude; Come, Gone (21 
min)—Waggon Wheels; There Is No Greater 
Love; Way Out West (214 min) 


(Contemporary LAC12118. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This unorthodox session is the product 
of an “after hours” studio visit. I would 
not have expected it to come off but it 
does with sustained interest throughout. 
Sonny Rollins embraces the cruelty of 
Parker as well as the lush sound of Haw- 
kins in his style and scarcely attempts to 
reconcile these contrasting approaches to 
saxophone jazz. Why he elected to record 
without a piano for this session must re- 
main his own secret. Perhaps it is un- 
reasonable of me to expect an explana- 
tion but I do not subscribe to the theory 
that the recognised instruments of the 
thvthm section should be discarded at 
will bv all and sundrv. It has, for sure, 
made the task of Ray Brown and Shelly 
Manne even harder than usual, and both 
contribute enormously to the success of 
the session. 

Sonny’s aggressive drive, his jagged 
phrasing, and his extraordinary sense of 
musical balance (not implied in the re- 
cording sense) make him a most listen- 
able soloist. He does not as yet achieve 
the heights attained by his admitted idol, 
Hawk, but he is young enough at twenty- 
seven to pursue that goal without diver- 
sion. T hove he will do so, and in the 
meantime I would place his name high 
on the list of up and coming musicians 
whom f would like to hear in Britain. 

Of the pieces played here, the slow 
“Solitude” and “Love” find him at his 
warmest, “Cowhand” and “Wheels” at 
his wittiest, and “Gone” and “West” at 
his swingiest. It is the last pair which I 
like most. 

G.L. 


Sonny Ro'lins (tnr); Ray Brown (bs); Shelly 
Manne (drs). Los Angeles. 7/3/57. 


JIMMY RUSHING 
Go Get Some More, You Fool; Hi-Ho-Syivester; 
The Way I Feel; Where Were You? 
(Parlophone GEP 8695. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


“The Way I Feel” and “Go Get Some 
More” are the kind of blues we all ex- 
fect from the beloved Mr. Rushing. The 
second number has a vocal trio answer- 
ing his lines with the words of the title 
in a routine of old-time but decidedly 
wholesome flavour. “Sylvester” and 
“Where Were You?” cannot be regarded 
as ideal material and suggest commercial 
demands over which even Jimmy does 
not entirely triumph. The answer to 
‘Where Were You?” presumably lies or 
lay in Havana. The treatment, in any 
case, reflects tendencies at the Savoy, 
where the band on the first three titles 
was playing in 1951. Despite the pre- 
sence of lordly cats like Dicky Wells and 
Buddy Tate, the only instrumental solo 
comes from Harold Clark’s tenor on 
‘Sylvester’. Occasional glimpses of the 
capabilities of Al Williams and Jimmy 
Shirley arouse a desire for more. 

Out of the line of critical duty, I have 
to confess that I like Jimmy’s singing so 
much that I enioy “Where Are You ?”, 
Cuban tinge and all. S.D. 

Jimmy Rushing (voc); Dick Vance (tpt); Dicky 
Wells (tmb); Rudy Powell (clit/as); Haro!d Clark 
(tnr); Alfred Williams (pno); Walter Page (bs); 
Ralph Jones (drs). On ‘‘Where Were You?’’, 
Frank Galbraith replaces Vance, Pete Clark re- 
places Powell, Buddy Tate replaces Clark, 
Fletcher Smith rep‘aces Williams, Bobby Dona'd- 
son replaces Jones, and Jimmy Shirley (gtr) is 
added. 


THE SECOND CITY JAZZMEN 
Freeze and Melt; Creo'e Love Call; The Gals Go 
Crazy; The Martinique (18} min)—Savoy Blues; 

Doctor Jazz; Queen Bess; Blues For Madge 

(19} min) 
(Esquire 32-053. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


This eight-man group from Birming- 
ham show on this LP the amateur jazz 
virtues of feeling and good group spirit. 
Between them they muster 13 different 
instruments, one method of adding 
a little variety, and their repertoire is 
selected from several varied periods and 
styles. The session, made in March of 
this year, was dedicated to Madge White- 
house, Midland Jazz Club chairman 
whose death had occurred two weeks 
earlier. 

The work of the jazzmen is more inter- 
esting than that of many amateur bands; 
its appeal rests not on strong emotion 
and hard blowing, but more on carefully 
worked out routines and variety. Because 
there is often something interesting hap- 
pening in the front line, minor deficien- 
cies in the. rhythm section do not stand 
out. A weaker track is “The Gals Go 
Crazy”, which starts to thump as the 
well-known traditional cramp sets in, and 
this is to a lesser extent true of “Doctor 
Jazz’. “Creole Love Call” is the number 
which has been singled out elsewhere, 
and is in fact the best of the album. with 
“Queen Bess”, and “The Martinique”, 
and the first track. 

Esquire have for a long time looked 
after the lesser known bands, a service 
which is not always appreciated. It is 
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sometimes necessary to be cruel to be 
kind, but in the case under review only 
a little compression might have been 
better. A 12” LP is just too long, but 
three-quarters of it is well worthwhile. 

Alan Hewitt (tpt/viv-tmb/clt); Barry Phillips 
(tmb); Dave Lee (cit/bs-clt); Jim Hyde (sop/clt); 
Pete Vicary (pno); Stan Kelley (gtr/bjo); Ray 
Arno'd (bs) Len Coton (drs). 30/3/58. 


BUD SHANK QUARTET 
A Night In Tunisia; Tertia; All Of You; Theme 
(22 min)—Jive At Five; Softly As In A Morning 
Sunrise; Potka Dots and Moonbeams; Lamp Is 
Low (19 min) 
_ (Vogue LAE12113. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This energetic quartet gets the best out 
of some not entirely satisfying material, 
which ranges from Basie’s “Jive at Five” 
through ballads such as Ravel’s theme, 
adapted to “Lamp Is Low”, and two 
original pieces by pianist Claude William- 
son. “Tertia” is a three movement suite 
which includes a blues theme and a fast 
swinging section which finds both Shank 
and Williamson at their most expressive. 
Like so much present day jazz, there is 
a constant surfeit of notes which obscures 
the main intentions of the performers. 

The rhythm department is well 
handled by youthful drummer Chuck 
Flores, a former Herman herdsman, and 
bassist Don Prell. Both produce a com- 
pact steady beat, without attempting any 
untoward solo excursions. Bud Shank is 
powerfully melodic when soloing on 
flute, but curiously does not attempt any 
really fiery approaches such as I would 
have expected from him. His alto work 
is altogether more pleasing and at times 
very exciting. Both “Theme” and the 
second part of “Lamp” receive the full 
onslaught of his most rapid work, which 
reflects something of Konitz’s and Des- 
mond’s styles. Williamson’s classical 
approach is much looser than most, and 
he would impress me more if he would 
spread his runs into the lower part of the 
piano. These tracks contain much of 
interest, and provide an opportunity to 
study both Shank and Williamson at very 
close quarters. 

G.L. 


Bud Shank (flute/alto); C'aude Williamson 
(pno); Don Pre!l (bs); Chuck Flores (drs). 


ZOOT SIMS PLAYS FOUR ALTOS 
Quicker Blues; Slower Blues; Let’s Not Waltz 
Tonight; The Last Day Of Fall (19 min)—J’Espere 
Enfin; See, A Key of C; I Await Thee, Love 
(15 min) 
(H.M.V. CLP 1188. 12nLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Though he’s built up his enviable repu- 
tation as a tenorist, Zoot Sims has suc- 
cessfully transferred his talents to the alto 
and is here presented as a mature, 
thoughtful, and industrious soloist with a 
ripe, biting tone and a facility to phrase 
easily and fluently. His improvised 
choruses are constructive and purposeful 
and he handles the written thematic 
material with poise and assurance. A 
bouguet, too, for engineers Irv Green- 
baum and Charlie Raucher, who have 
turned out one of the most successful 
multi-dub albums ever produced. The 
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subtle blend of the four altos is admir- 
able, and the sound is directly reminis- 
cent of the old well-remembered Woody 
Herman “Four Brothers” reed section 
sound, to which Zoot contributed so 
heavily. 

George Handy wrote and arranged all 
the scores, and though none are out- 
standing in any way, they are concise, 
simple and adequate. Zoot copes admir- 
ably with the multi-taping technique and 
there’s rarely any trace of uncertainty 
as he eases his way out of the ensembles 
into his solo sequences. “Quicker Blues” 
is a particularly good track, with some 
pleasing linking passages between Zoot’s 
solos. The haunting “Slower Blues” 
opens prettily, and Zoot splits four 
choruses between the major and minor 
keys, but unfortunately, it tends to be- 
come somewhat dreary. “Waltz”, is a 
lively, spirited affair highlighted by an 
eventful alto duet between Zoot and 
Zoot! Compositionally, “Last Night” is 
the most delightful chart of the set—a 
bright, lightly swinging opus with flow- 
ing lines and a lyrical quality. “Enfin” is 
pleasantly scored and is on the whole an 
enjoyable track. There’s an unhurried 
feeling about the ballad-type “Key of C” 
that is.most appealing, and “Await” is an 
out-and-out swinger from start to finish. 
An excellent album. 

K.G. 


Zoot Sims (altos); George Handy (pno); Knobby 
Totah (bs); Nick Stabulas (drs). 


JACK TEAGARDEN 
Sometimes I Feel Like A Motherless Child; This 
Train—Shadrack; Sing and Shout 
(Capitol EAP 3-820. EP. 12s. 6d.) 


This is the third in the series of EPs 
featuring Jack Teagarden as a singer of 
spirituals. “Shadrack” has good orches- 
tral backing with nice breaks from 
Charlie Teagarden (tpt), Gus Bivona 
(clt) and of course Mr. T himself. “Sing 
and Shout”, with good guitar from Jack 
Marshall, is a slow blues which suits 
Teagarden to a T, if you will pardon 
the expression. 

“Motherless Child” has Jack playing 
some faultless trombone and Van Alex- 
ander’s backing is excellent. “This 
Train”, despite some irritating choir 
noises has both Teagardens in great 
form. Also on this session under the 
Alexander baton were, Ray Sherman 
(pno), Nick Fatool (drs) and Eddie 
Miller (tnr), plus a horde of Hollywood 
extras. 

S.T. 


THE TEMPERANCE SEVEN+1 
Tiger Rag; Seven and Eleven; Jolly Old Boating 
Weather; Laughing Blues; Hard-Hearted Hannah; 
When The Midnight Choo-Choo (194 min)—Yes 
Sir, That’s My Baby My Mamma’s In Town; I’m 
Forever Blowing Bubbles; Abie, Abie My Boy; 
Alexander’s Record-Breaking Band; Bill Bailey 

(17 min) 
(Argo RG 117. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


Slightly hilarious cod-dixieland music 
as played by the most unlikely bunch 
of total abstainers it has ever been my 
lot to meet—in a days march around 
the local boozers. 

The music is supposed to be funny 


and moreover the band succeed in 
their aims. The clarinettist, the non- 
pedestrian one, is a wow; his style 
effluxes of course from the Boyd Senter 
Gas Light & Coke Company, and his 
teacher at Clark’s Clarinet College told 
me that although the cover notes state 
he won a gold medal for deportment, 
this is not strictly correct. In actual fact 
he stole a gold medal and was deported. 

The music is very aptly summed up 
by Lord Donegall in his notes when he 
quotes Buddy Bolden as having said, 
“It’s awful, it’s horrible, take it away!”. 


Cephas Howard (tpt); Paul MacDowell (tmb); 
Joe Clark (clit); Alan Swainston Cooper (peda!- 
clt); Calin Bowles (pno/harmonjium), Cifford 
Bevan (tuba); Brian Innes (drs). 1/1/01 


LU WATTERS — BUNK JOHNSON 
Georgia Camp Meeting; Irish Black Bottom; 
Original Jelly Roll Blues; Smoky Mokes; Maple 
Leaf Rag; Memphis Blues; Black and White Rag; 
Muskrat Ramble (23 min)—Careless Love; 2.19 
Blues; The Girls Go Crazy; When I Move To 
The Sky; Ace in The Hole; Ory’s Creole Trom- 
bone; Nobody’s Fault But My Own; Down By 
The Riverside (234 min) 
(Good Time Jazz LAG 12121. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


An excellent selection of reissues for 
those who like West Coast revivalist jazz 
at its best. 

The eight Lu Watters selections on the 
first side were cut in December 1941 and 
were in no small measure responsible for 
the subsequent world wide revival of this 
type of New Orleans jazz. They caused a 
sensation at the time and still stand the 
test of years pretty well, being superior 
in almost every way to Lu’s later re- 
cordings. “Irish Black Bottom” and 
“Maple Leaf Rag” are my own personal 
favourites, but all tracks are recom- 
mended for the general jazz feeling; 
Wally Rose’s piano; Turk’s trombone; 
and the well suited cornet team of 
Watters and Scobey. 

The reverse features eight more fine 
selections, recorded in 1944, by the 
Watters band with Bunk Johnson on 
trumpet in place of Lu. On the whole 
Bunk plays well on these, his sole on 
“Careless Love” being a good example of 
his jazz sense and sensitive phrasing. Out- 
standing are the two spirituals “When I 
Move To The Sky” and “Nobody’s 
Fault But Mine” sung most movingly by 
Sister Lottie Peavey. The album also con- 
tains Bunk’s sole vocal effort on “River- 
side”. This was intended to be sung by 
Lottie Peavey but she objected on the 
grounds that it was too secular. Bunk 
disagreed and sang it so convincingly 
that it was recorded that way. 

Ralph Gleason’s intelligent sleeve 
notes and a delightful cover design both 
contribute to a thoroughly worthwhile 
reissue. 


P.T. 

Side 1. Lu Watters, Bob Scobey (cnts); Turk 
Murphy (tmb); Ellis Horne (clit); Wally Rose 
(pno); Clancy Hayes, Russ Bennett (bjos); Dick 
Lammi (tuba); Bill Dart (drs). San Francisco, 
December 19th, 1941. 

Side 2. Bunk Johnson (tpt); Turk Murphy 
(tmb); Ellis Horne (clit); Burt Bales (pno); Pat 
Patton (bjo); Squire Girsback (bs); Clancy Hayes 
(drs/vo); Sister Lottie Peavey (vo). San Fran- 
cisco. Spring 1944. 
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ALEX WELSH AND HIS BAND 
(a’ Kansas City Stomps; (a) Sidewalk Blues; (b) 
Sugar Baby; (a) Dippermouth Blues (13 min)—(a) 
King Porter Stomp; (a) Someday Sweetheart; (c) 
Honey Babe; (a) Tia Juana (12} min) 
(Nixa NJT 516. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Playing eight tunes from Walter Mel- 
rose’s publishing folio the Alex Welsh 
band show a sparkle and originality 
rare in Dixieland circles today. The 
band really sound fresh and happy, and 
the only really bad point about the 
record is the horribly hollow 
sounding recording. The rhythm is crisp 
and even and all the front line have 
something to say in their solo passages. 

Welsh shows a fund of ideas on 
“Sidewalk”; Semple does a nice job on 
“Sugar Babe”: and Crimmins sounds at 
his best on “King Porter’’. It is good to 
hear these excellent old tunes being 
played in a fashion that, whilst not al- 
together getting away from the original 
patterns, is yet different enough to 
hold one’s attention. Give particular 
attention to “Honey Babe”, on which 
Welsh and Fred Hunt play’ with 
fluency and relaxation. 

This is a young and virile band who 
deserve the success that has come their 
way. Note: “Someday Sweetheart” is on 
Track 4, not Track 2 as listed on sleeve 


and record. S.T. 
(a) Welsh (tpt); Archie Semple (clit); Roy 
Crimmins (tmb); Fred Hunt (pno); Johnny 


Richardson (drs); Chris Staunton (bs). 
(b) Semple, Hunt; Richardson; Staunton. 
(c) Welsh and Hunt. 24/2/58 and 3/3/58. 


JOSH WHITE 


Careless Love—Dink’s Blues 
(Nixa NJE 1058. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


I am certain that Josh White needs 
no more support than that given here, 
and for that reason this coupling is 
slightly more satisfying than the other 
EP reviewed in our September issue. 
The two songs are of a type Josh has 
made peculiarly his own—sweet, ramb- 
ling, nostalgic, and deceptively simple. 
While this record is not a necessity fer 
anyone used to the singer’s earlier 
work, it is pleasant enough and, in its 
way, quite moving. G.B. 

Track 1 with Jack Fallon (bs) and Phil Seamen 
(drs). 

Track 2 with Jack Fallon (bs). 


TEDDY WILSON 
I’ve Got The World On A String; After You’ve 
Gone—Bess, You Is My Woman; Between The 
Devil And The Deep Blue Sea 
(Philips BBE 12196. EP.. 12s 103d.) 

Delightful Wilson, playing in a trie, 
which also includes Al McKibbon on 
bass and Kansas Fields on drums. Al- 
though made in 1950, these tracks lack 
nothing of the technique and polish that 
latterday recordings show. Indeed, all 
of Wilson’s records, whether made in 
the Thirties with Goodman and Krupa 
or in the Forties and Fifties, under the 
banner of Norman Granz, bear the 
same touch of the master. His is a 
gentle approach to jazz. He suggests 
strength and he implies swing with a 
light touch of the fingers. 

Teddy Wilson (pno); Al McKibbon (bs); Kansas 
Fields (drs). 
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—591— 


DUKE’S PLACE 


Duke’s place is at the top of any jazz 
poll, and that’s just where he very 
decidedly is this year in “Down Beat’s” 
International Jazz Critics Poll. 


“Duke’s Place” is also the title of one 
side of a new single on U.S. Columbia. 
Furnished with amusing lyrics that are 
attractively sung by Ozzie Bailey, and 
handsomely backed by an instrumental 
called “Jones”, this adds up quickly to 
an important release. We have for long 
viewed with dissatisfaction the virtual 
disappearance of jazz from the singles 
market. As a result, many youngsters 
turn towards assorted crap by p 
singers, skifflers, rock ’n’ rollers and 
traditional cornballs. ‘Properly pro- 
moted”, we would like to bet that 
“Duke’s Place” could be a big seller. Our 
private experiments on selected guinea 
pigs have confirmed that it is a very 
catchy concoction. 


October 5th, anyway, is DE Day. 
Twenty-five years is all too long an in- 
terval between visits, but after the band’s 
three-week tour we shall be surprised if 
it will not be possible to say, as “Look” 
magazine did a while ago, that “a whole 
new generation has caught the Ellington 
fever”. For many, this should be the 
musical treat of a lifetime, just as the 
1933 concerts were for many of the pre- 
war generation. Because Duke’s band is 
less like a machine than most other big 
jazz groups, we suggest you catch it at 
as many concerts as possible. Even in 
the very unlikely event of its playing the 
same programme every night, there are 
sure to be substantially rewarding dif- 
ferences in performance. 


There are records to look forward to 
as well. There is some excellent music in 
the four-LP Verve set of Ella Fitzgerald 
singing the Ellington song-book. Even the 
sides on which Duke’s men do not 
accompany are better than most in the 
other songbooks, both because of the 
material and because of the superior 
support by Stuff Smith and Ben Webster. 
Then there’s the 12 in. LP of “Black, 
Brown and Beige’? with Mahalia Jack- 
son in the spiritual section, coming from 
Philips. Also available to them is “The 
Controversial Suite”, which has now 
taken the place of “Harlem” in the 
“Ellington Uptown” LP on U.S. Colum- 


DANCE 


bia. This is full of delicious humour and 
ought to fit on to an EP. “Before My 
Time” is a comic impression of the State 
of Dixie, while “Later” is a devastating 
penetration of Kenton’s cardboard 
kingdom. 

Excitement during Duke’s last visit to 
Los Angeles has resulted in the forma- 
tion of the international Duke Ellington 
Jazz Society (8669 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, 46, California). If you're 
interested in joining, write to chairman 
Bill Ross. The praiseworthy objects are 
chiefly concerned with the greater pro- 
pagation of Duke’s music throughout the 
world, but all kinds of possibilities are 
inherent in the scheme for “Ellingtos 
admirers and record collectors”. 


—592— 
TWO VIEWS OF POPS 


“Louis symbolizes even more than he 
understands. He is in life what you find 
more frequently in fiction—the unedu- 
cated American Negro who, through his 
genius, has overcome all possible 
obstacles and is loved universally. Love 
walks in, all right. when Louis plays.” 

Dave Brubeck, 
“The N.Y. Times 
Magazine”, 

June 15th, 1958. 


“Louis isn’t trying to prove how fast 
he can run the chord changes of a tune. 
Nor how many choruses of variations he 
can string together. 

“If, over a period of time, he has 
composed (through improvisation) a 


perfect solo—a solo with a rhythmic. 


structure that swings, and a melodic 
structure that expresses beauty—why try 
to change it ? 


“And Louis Armstrong plays plenty of 


perfect solos.” 
John McLellan, 
“The Boston Traveler“, 
July 29th, 1958. 


—593— 
SQUARE BEHAVIOUR 


After Wolverhampton—Nottingham 
and Notting Hill. Anyone interested in 
jazz naturally deplores these evil happen- 
ings, but he should do more than that. 
He should actively seek to educate the 
ignorant, for, of course, outbursts of this 
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POLITELY 


kind result as much from ignorance as 
from any sincerely felt resentment. 

One way to combat this kind of be- 
haviour is to bring home to Teddy Boys 
and their mental equals that it is square, 
terribly square. In addition, we can try 
to see that some of the sixpenny jazz 
critics write with more care, if not sensi- 
tivity, about coloured musicians. (Note 
that the “Melody Maker” was the only 
one of the four weeklies with the guts 
to come out in any strength on the racial 
question after Notting Hill.) And we 
might, everyone of us, ask the TV people 
what in the world they think they are 
doing with their black-face minstrel 
shows. The tasteless, anachronistic idiots! 


—594— 
THE KING IS DEAD.... 


The death of Big Bill Broonzy on 
August 15th will have filled an enor- 
mous number of people on this side of 
the Atlantic with the deepest sorrow. As 
an artist and as a man he was well loved 
here. Because he knew the truth of his 
own music, did not compromise, did not 
—if you like—progress, nor float with 
the tide, he was both challenge and in- 
spiration. He was the voice of a people, 
a land and an era, to which his record- 
ings are now documents of historic as 
well as great artistic value. As industrial- 
ization and mechanization advance 
further and further into the rural South, 
there will be, fast enough, changes in the 
music, in the blues, but so long as Bill's 
authoritative records are played we shall 
not be able to forget how it used to be 
—or him. 

On the principle of “The King is 
dead, long live the King”, we are 
fortunate in being able to welcome so 
soon the most deserving successor to the 
crown—Muddy Waters, McKinley Mor- 
ganfield. Always enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by Bill, the store of goodwill that 
Bill himself created should ensure this 
great singer the warmest of welcomes. 

No less looked forward to is the return 
of Jimmy Rushing, so distinctly a master 
in an almost personal idiom. Nearly 
thirty years of records show a career un- 
deviatingly consistent like Big Bill’s. It 
was a timely triumph for him to top this 
year’s “Male Singer” category in the 
“Down Beat” poll. 

Humphrey Lyttelton’s present band, 
which seems to go from strength to 
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strength, will be an almost ideal accom- 
panying unit. So far as we can discover, 
there is only one other regularly con- 
stituted band of its size and quality in the 
world today, and that is Buddy Tate’s. 
Oddly enough, the leaders’ musical 
Policies are very similar, except that 
Buddy is obliged to play a more varied 
book for his dancing public. We know 
Buddy will get a big kick out of hearing 
Humph’s group when he comes with 
Buck Clayton next March, just as Buck 
did recently. Meanwhile, we would like 
to put in our opinion that right now 
Humph’s is the best British jazz group 
we have ever heard. 


—595— 
HIP IN MUSCOVY 


“Both walking up to the restaurant and 
coming back from it, we were accosted 
by young Russian boys, around 20 years 
old, travelling in groups of half a dozen, 
and they always wanted to talk about 
things American. One of them was in- 
terested in records of American jazz. I 
asked him why, and he couldn’t really 
give me an answer. The one thing he did 
say was the methods of improvisation 
were so attractive.” 

Melvin Calvin, 
Professor of Chemistry 
at University of © 
California, “Chemical 
and Engineering 
News”, Jan. 27th, 1958. 


CONFOUND ’EM 


We have previously remarked on the 
inadequacy of Mercury’s personnel in- 
formation. Two more examples are to 
hand this month. On “Man, We're 
Wailin’” by Louis Jordan (Mercury MPL 
6541), the innocent purchaser is nowhere 
informed that Jordan plays alto sax. The 
organist, the bassist and the guitarist are 
identified, but John Sippel concludes his 
infantile notes by listing two men, Austin 
Powell and Marvin Oliver, without say- 
ing what instruments they play. They are, 
however. described as “standouts” who 
helped “keep this a most pleasant and 
listenable session of spontaneous fun.” 

The other record is “Chamblee Music” 
by Eddie Chamblee (EmArcy EJL 1281). 
The notes are by Leonard Feather, and 
whether or not you agree with him on 
everything under the sun, it has to be 
admitted that he knows the score, knows 
what is required in the way of sleeve 
information, yet here we are told that 
trumpet is played bv Johnny Coles or 
Jos Newman, and drums by Osie John- 
son or Charlie Persip. We can only 
assume from this that it is American 
Mercury’s deliberate policy to confuse 
the customers. But why ? To us, it seems 
the reverse cf commercial. The Jordan 
record may well be slanted at a public 
not interested in such details, but the 
Chamblee record is clearly intended for 
the iazz market in which adequate re- 
cordine data is of real importance. 

We have been allergic to Jordan since 
we first encountersd him with Chick 
Webb 21 years ago. As a fictional musi- 
cian savs in the notes. “He’s too many 
people.” True, and none of them very. 
distinguished. He is a kind of imper- 


sonator, vocal and instrumental, amusing 
enough perhaps when you're in the mood 
for light entertainment. (Check Roy’s 
Esquire version of “Saturday Night Fish 
Fry” to see how much better and amus- 
ing as a jazz singer Roy is.) There is, 
however, quite a bit to be enjoyed here. 
Jackie Davis, on Hammond, comes up 
with some original ideas and is often 


crisply effective in the ensembles. Irving - 


Ashby’s guitar surfaces handsomely here 
and there and, be he Austin or Marvin, 
the drummer sends up an honourable 
beat at all times. 

“Chamblee Music” is an obvious title, 
but we're mildly suspicious about the 
way Eddie is posed on the cover. Is it 
in good taste? The music inside is not 
at all satisfactory. There are some good 
solos by Joe Newman, as on “Sometimes 
I’m Happy” and “Tea For Two”. Cham- 
blee’s staccato phrasing and wobbly 
sound at times verge perilously on the 
corny. Al Sears and Ben Webster are re- 
ferred to comparatively in the notes. We 
respectfully suggest the former is very 
much the closer of the two. Somehow the 
company seems ill chosen for Eddie. So 
is much of the material. Feather men- 
tions that Eddie’s wife, Dinah Washing- 
ton, had a hand in picking some of it 
and we trust this wasn’t one of the causes 
of their subsequent separation. Anyway, 
as you would expect, the two blues come 
off best. Jack Wilson sounds as though 
he might be a comer on piano. Persip we 
judge to be the drummer who features 
the stronger cymbal rhythm. 

Persip and Benny Golson’s tune, 


“Whisper Not”, reappear on an LP 
called “Dizzy Atmosphere” (London 
LTZ-U15121), along with another ex- 
Hampton star, Al Grey. Alas, this is not 
the Al Grey we used to esteem, but one 
presumably seduced into desertion during 
his period of service in Dizzy’s band. 
Various reliable members of Basie’s band 
intimated as much when last in England, 
but there was little chance then to prove 
them right or wrong. No doubt Al can 
still play righteously, but here his music 
is either mournfully ‘modern’ or 
directly inspired by Dizzy’s trumpet 
ideas. The appalling vulgarity of Lee 
Morgan’s similarly influenced trumpet 
solo on “Dishwater” set us thinking 
again about Dizzy. This kind of taste- 
less playing seems to have been adapted 
by him from the worst aspects of Red 
Allen’s and Roy Eldridge’s early styles, 
aspects which were rightly condemned at 
the time by all serious opinion as they 
still ought to be. Dizzy, we suspect, 
imagines that the fame and success he 
has enjoyed justify his efforts, the more 
so since his critics among the musicians 
are silent before them. While here with 
JATP, we heard him recall what Chu 
Berry used to say about him, as though 
in face of his (Dizzy’s) subsequent 
achievements Chu would today recant. 
We don’t think so—not inwardly, any- 
way. Professional decency prevents many 
other musicians venting their true feel- 
ings. If there is still time for another jazz 
revolution, let us hope it will be against 
the standards and influence of Dizzy and 
Miles Davis. 


Contributions by: 
JEFF ALDAM 

VIC BELLERBY 
RICHARD O. BOYER 


EDITED BY PETER GAMMOND 


Foreword by Hugues Panassié 


Here it is—the first book on Ellington ever 
published in Britain ! 
jazzman can be without—written by the leading 
experts on both sides of the Atlantic. Brim full 
of facts, rich in anecdote, it traces the changes 
in the band’s personnel, identifies the soloists 
in recordings from 1926, tells us how the Duke 
writes and what inspires him, and evaluates 


It’s a book no real 


his most important compositions. 


ALAN CLARE 
STANLEY DANCE 
JOHNNY DANKXWORTH 
CHARLES FOX 

PETER GAMMOND 
DANIEL HALPERIN 
RAYMOND HORRICKS 
BURNETT JAMES 
GERALD LASCELLES 
ALUN MORGAN 

KEN MOULE 


With 40 photographs, 
Ellington recordings available in this country 
and a unique band personnel chart. 
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Through your bookshop. 
Published by 
House Ltd., 

IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


Its all here, in this timely and indispensable 
volume of British publishing’s tribute to our 
most important jazz visitors of this or any year. 


a complete guide to 
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Best music on this LP is by Wynton 
Kelly, who swings whenever he is given 
an opportunity. Backed well by Persip 
and Paul West, he opens “Dishwater” 
very excitingly. Billy Mitchell’s appear- 
ances are the most interesting in that we 
may expect him here next year with 
Basie. A modernist with drive, it doesn’t 
seem he will provide a very striking con- 
trast to Frank Foster’s blowing, and 
Basie’s two-tenor concept was always 
primarily important in contrasting radic- 
ally different approaches. ; 

The second paragraph of Ralph Glea- 
son’s notes seek to explain why it is 
better to hear a big band at a dance than 
at a concert. We agree with him, of 
course, and hope more people will come 
to realize the signficance of dancing, even 
if they themselves wilfully listen from 
the bar throughout the night. 

After experiencing a record like this 
a few times, we tend to believe that the 
biggest stumbling block in the path of 
appreciation of “modern” jazz for the 
likes of us is literally the sound of it. 
We may write complaining about its 


photo WELCOME BACK 


phrasing, tempos, lack of continuity, lack 
of swing, etc., etc., but it cannot always 
be faulted on these grounds. On the 
other hand, we have recently again been 
playing ““Worktime” by Sonny Rollins on 
Esquire 32.038. Rollins is probably al- 
ready greater than he is on this showing, 
but he does present a lot of exciting, 
stirring ideas played with a passion that 
engages our attention despite staunchly 
perverse prejudice. There is power here, 
but also what seems to us a limitation of 
mood, a prevailing harshness that grows 
monotonous and then rapidly overcomes 
our dawning interest. Just as Wynton 
Kelly’s piano provided relief, so does 
Ray Bryant’s, and Ray, with his plunging 
basses that recall Earl, we like even 
more. The sound of many young trum- 
pet and trombone players today is just 
not, for us, the sound of jazz, but we 
cannot say that of Sonny’s. Often it has 
a very agreeable smoky texture, a quality 
that might well be called hot, but when 
we have reached the end of his long 
improvisations—tensely, busily bustling 
all the way—we feel brought down, as 
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though we had just traversed some arid 
plain without shade or water. This kind 
of intellectual exercise is not, in an- 
other word, refreshing, and it seems to us 
that a musician should aim at providing 
both exercise and refreshment for his 
listeners. That, at least, is what all the 
great tenor players do, or have done, in 
different proportions. We would cite as 
examples, Coleman Hawkins, Ben Web- 
ster, Lester Young, Buddy Tate and 
Budd Johnson. 


—597— 
FUNNY STRANGE OR FUNNY 
HAHA? 


“There is a story told about Bix 
Biedebecker. In his day the jazz boys 
used to play almost anywhere—conven- 
tions, weddings, honky-tonks, street 
parades. Street parades were a speciality. 
The boys wore colourful silk shirts and 
the crowd followed them in droves as 
they warmed up and went to town.’ 

This is the opening paragraph of a 
very imaginative story by one Maurice 
Neale in “Disc” for August 23rd. It con- 
tinues with this Biedebecker (sic) leading 
a parade, sure in the knowledge that “‘he 
was the greatest trumpet player in the 
world’. Bix’s parade was due to join 
forces with another procession and band 
at a street-crossing. When Bix heard the 
trumpet in the other band, he turned 
pale, stopped playing, listened to the 
music, put his horn down and “began 
to cry”. 

“The new trumpeter who had dethroned 
Bix,” our author notes in underlined 
italics, “was a 19-year-old youth called 
enh Armstrong.” (Bix would have been 

We then go back to Louis’s beginnings 
and learn of his discovering that his 
instrument had the “capability to pro- 
duce a quality of sounds so crisp and 
clear and strong that it was like a shower 
of freshly-minted coins.’””’ He made very 
rapid progress and we are returned to 
underlined italics for this startling in- 
formation: “In a few months he was an 
expert; in a year or two he could cover 
a range of sound so subtle that it would 
almost baffle an ordinary ear to detect.” 
Louis was not only polyrhythmic, but his 
“racial genius’ enabled him “to detect 
quarter notes, something that evades the 
most talented of European or, indeed, 
any white musician.” Later, he stood in 
for Kid Ory, who is described as “one 
of the greatest trumpeters of all times.” 

The story, which appears to be the 
first in a series called “Kings of Jazz”, 
mounts in excitement as Louis carries “his 
little trumpet case through the dark 
labyrinths of gangland with the sense 
of safety that a doctor senses in the pos- 
session of his little black bag.” 

This kind of irresponsible journalism 
is, we suppose, an unavoidable concomit- 
ant of the circulation battle between the 
four “musical”? weeklies. Unfortunately, 
the ignorant children, whose sixpences 
are the objective, are incapable of dis- 
tinguishing fact from fiction. The advent 
of jazz columns in “The New States- 
men”, “The Observer” and “The Sunday 
Times” was encouraging, but what is 
happening downstairs is just the reverse. 
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JOHNSON, JORDAN AND 
DICKENSON 


The brief respite the rainy season of 
July-August annually brings to record 
reviewers enables us to return to an LP 
we intended writing about earlier—Skin 
Tight and Cymbal Wise”, Columbia 
33CX1076. The asinine title must not put 
you off. It applies to the least important 
track—a drum feature—on an otherwise 
interesting record. 

The French pianist, André Persiany 
(misspelled ‘“Perisany” on the sleeve) 
assembled a homogeneous little group 
for these three sessions. An exception is 
Gus Johnson on drums. His style is no 
longer compatible to this idiom, but apart 
from his contribution to the last-chorus 
of “Moten Swing” his efforts are not 
calamitous. 

High man, as usual, is Vic Dickenson. 
His feature, however, is unusual. It is an 
interpretation of a pretty ballad of his 
own composition. Never rate Vic as just 
a wonderfully swinging funman. The 
range and control shown are technically 
impressive, the expression full of an 
unique pathos. Vic isn’t kidding here. His 
solos on the other numbers all have the 
expected command and personality, but 
note how unhelpful are Gus Johnson’s 
accentuations during that on “Every Day 
Blues”. 

The excellent trumpet throughout is by 
Taft Jordan. Muted or open, Taft sounds 
as good today as he ever did, or even 
better. Yet there remains his old pro- 
blem of personality, or the lack of it. 
If ever you hear good trumpet on re- 
cords and are unable to identify the 
player, it is a wise plan to think of Taft. 
His style seems to lack personal identify- 
ing characteristics of the kind most great 
musicians’ have. Nevertheless, hear his 
four choruses in Dick Vance’s delightful 
arrangement of “Taft’s Blues”, or the 
easy solo on “Every Day Blues”, 
is immediately recognizable as an 
important talent. For one thing, Taft 
makes the horn sound like a brass in- 
strument, and that in itself is cause for 
gratitude nowadays. 

Budd Johnson’s driving, energetic tenor 
is also most rewarding. Budd is a 
forward-looking musician who has never 
forgotten the flaming Kansas City mes- 
sage. He was an influence, too. Next time 


you play Basie’s ‘“Tootie”’, hear how 
much of Budd there is in Wardell’s solo. 
Budd, of course, uses quite a few 
“modern” phrases, but the importance of 
background is noticeable in the way he 
wraps them all up in a continuously 
swinging line. After the Cuban nonsense 
in “Budd’s Idea”, how well he obeys the 
vocal exhortatons, how well, in fact, he 
“goes” ! 

Persiany, a locked-hands specialist, 
does well in the rhythm section and is 
very effective in his feature, “Did I Re- 
member ?”. Arvell Shaw’s bass partici- 
pates healthily throughout, as does 
George Berg’s baritone in the clean 
ensembles. 


—599— 
DISTINGUISHABLE KINDS 


“The reviewer's function is to describe 
what sort of book is he dealing with, and 
then to say whether or not it is good of 
its kind. Obviously, the wider the terms 
of reference the better, in a field as vast 
as the modern novel. To attempt impar- 
tiality is not necessarily to compromise. 
The critic may prefer one type of novel 
to another (of course he does), but it is 
not for him to declare what the best type 
is. When this happens, book reviews de- 
generate into a mere gabble of personal 
opinions, and opinions—apart from the 
flashes of a genius—are not criticism; 
they are usually negative, in no way con- 
structive, and certainly not interpretative. 
It may be said, indeed it often is said, 
that book reviews are not criticism, any- 
way. Maybe not. Weeding is not garden- 
ing, but it is a necessary part of it.” 

The foregoing, by John Davenport in 
“The Observer” for August 24th, may 
be of interest to those who concern them- 
selves with the problems and deficiencies 
of jazz criticism. The substitution of 
“record” for “book” will make much of 
it applicable, especially since as jazz ages 
it is produced in more and more easily 
distinguishable kinds. Unfortunately, 
attempted impartiality usually does re- 
sult in compromise, or distortion. It is 
defeated by enthusiasm for one kind and 
distaste for another. That is, a superb 
example of the kind the “impartial” re- 
viewer secretly loves will almost invari- 
ably triumph over a superb example of 
the kind he secretly detests. 

The tendency for jazz records to be 


classified and then reviewed by a 
specialist is increasing. It is regrettable, 
but inevitable. Here, perhaps, is demon- 
strated the difference between the critic 
and the reviewer. The critic is concerned 
with the art as a whole, with all its mani- 
festations, the reviewer with one aspect, 
style or kind. The critic is consistent 
according to his viewpoint and he can 
become a useful guide to those familiar 
or sympathetic with it. The reviewing 
system can be valuably interpretative, but 
its also leads to confusion when, as often 
happens, two reviewers are side by side 
mocking and praising the same qualities. 


We, as a matter of fact, are beginning 
to get a bit confused ourselves about all 
the “modern” splinter groups. Bob 
Rolontz provides “A Deejay’s Guide to 
Jazz Terms, Trends and Styles” in “The 
Billboard’ for August 18th. It would 
appear that Traditional Jazz is now re- 
cognized in the States as covering not 


‘only New Orleans jazz, but also “Dixie- 


land, ragtime, boogie woogie and other 
forms of jazz that grew up in the period 
between the 1900’s to about 1930.” Then 
there’s Swing with Mainstream as a kind 
of offshoot or development. In Main- 
stream, Rolontz notes, “Some critics even 
include Gerry Mulligan.” But then any- 
one who reads reports on American jazz 
festivals will know that Mulligan 
specializes in turning up where he is not 
wanted. After Mainstream we come to 
Modern and its ugly brood—Bop, Hard 
Bop, Progressive Jazz and West Coast 
Jazz. That ain’t all ! It seems W. C. Jazz 
has had pups, now known as Chamber 
Music Jazz, Soft Bop, Interior Jazz, and 
Stream of Consciousness Jazz. “There is 
also,” Bob continues, “Avant-garde or 
Experimental, applying to the innovators 
and left fielders, few of whom sell but all 
of whom are listened to respectfully by 
jazz musicians and critics.” 


Soft Bop has us worried. So long as 
Bop stayed Hard there was always a 
possibility the mad stuff would splinter 
away into such insignificant fragments 
that it could someday be swept up tidily. 
But the Soft kind is liable to make an 
awful mess. 

Interior Jazz? Oh, that doesn’t have 
to be expressed at all ! It just stays inside 
the musician. It’s much the best kind of 
Modern Jazz, but the leading exponents 
are not always easily recognized. 
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Hamfoot Ham 


Weed Smoker’s Dream/Let Your Linen 
Hang Low (Duet with Rosetta 
Howard). Vocalion V 1005 

The accompanying band, The Harlem 
Hamfats, was a fine little group contain- 
ing the comparatively unknown trum- 
peter Herbert Morand—an_ extremely 
good blues player. Morand died some 
years back and there is little to repre- 
sent him on British records. (How about 
a Harlem Hamfats LP or EP Decca?). 
Among collectors his work is highly 
esteemed. The Hamfats recorded exten- 
sively during the thirties and many of 
their discs contain blues vocals by 
guitarist Joe McCoy, a bluesman in his 
own right. 

The above titles can be highly recom- 
mended. Joe sings “Weed Smoker’s 
Dream” most attractively and on the 
slightly bawdy “Linen” is joined by 
Rosetta) Howard, this title being 
extremely good fun. Typical Harlem 
Hamfats material and a good example 
of the Harlem blues style of the thirties 
with the band doing a fine job in the 
background. 

As I write I learn that all the Vocal- 
ion series’ have been deleted without 
warning. However, most of the specialist 
jazz shops should have copies (or at least 
know where they can be obtained). 


Wynonie Harris 
Lovin’ Machine/Luscious Woman 
Vogue V 2111 
Bloodshot Eyes/Lollipop Mama 
Vogue V 2127 
Goodmorning Judge/Just Like Two 
Drops of Water 


Vogue V 2128 


Do It Again/Night Train 
Vogue V 2133 
Put It Back/Rock Mr. Blues 
Vogue V 2134 
Keep On Churnin’/Teardrops From My 
Eyes Vogue V. 2144 
Adam Come and Get Your Rib/I Like 
My Baby’s Pudding 
Vogue V 2166 

(Note: Do It Again; Bloodshot Eyes; 
Lovin’ Machine; Adam Come and Get 
Your Rib are also on EPV 1103). 

_ Harris was one of the first of the 
modern R and B singers to become 
popular over here, such critics as Stan- 
ley Dance and James Asman_ having 
praised him highly. Writing in “Record 
Mirror” the latter had this to say: 

once a leader of the Rhythm and Blues 
brigade and now regarded as far too 
earthy to be a serious Rock ’n’ Roller, is 
the lusty Negro Blues shouter Wynonie 
‘Mr. Blues’ Harris. I have always en- 
joyed the blatant vulgarity of such out- 
rageous titles as ‘Bloodshot Eyes’ and 
the equally shocking lyrics of ‘Lovin’ 
Machine’ ” 

Every critic has his blind spot, and I 
am afraid that Mr. Harris is mine. True, 
he does have a good virile voice in the 
best tradition of the blues, but I find his 
material brash and very superficial. His 
accompaniments are at times ear-shatter- 
ing. While I am prepared to endure 
croaking tenors and _highpowered 
machine gun drummers if what is being 
sung has merit, I draw the line when 
Harris shouts his trivial and rather con- 
trived blues songs. However, let me make 
it plain that I am perhaps a little biased. 
—I just don’t “get with” Wynonie 
Harris. Of his records I would recom- 
mend “Luscious Woman” (with its 
rousing backing) and “Keep On 
Churnin’”’/“‘Teardrops From Eyes” as 
the most typical. 


Edmonia Henderson 


“Sings With Tommy Ladnier” (One side 
of an LP) “Worried About Him”, 
“Black Man Blues”, “Brown Skin 
Man”, “Travelling Blues” 

London AL 3548 


One of the blues-based vaudeville 
singers who was active during the 
twenties and early thirties. The disc is 
notable for the fine Tommy Ladnier 
accompaniments. Edmonia was never a 
great blues artist (if one can judge from 
her records) but nevertheless, her work 
was always attractive and by no means 
lacking in interest. The backing will be 
dealt with when we come to Ma Rainey. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on RECORD 


(PART III) 


Clarence Henry 


“Ain't Got No  Home”/“Trouble, 
Trouble”’. London HL-N 8389 
I remember Brother John Sellers 
when he was over here talking enthusiast- 
ically about Henry and this particular 
record. ] remember too, that Big Bill did 
not share his enthusiasm. “Trouble, 
Trouble” is a fastish blues competently 
sung in the fashionable R and B manner. 
I am rather at a loss to know what to 
write about the backing. Henry, it must 
be emphasised is a cabaret artist and this 
particular item is part of his act. It’s 
a blues, but in the course of his song 
Henry imitates a bullfrog and then sings 
like a woman. This in cold print may 
give the impression that “Ain’t Got No 
Home” is something of a monster, but 
oddly enough I find it mildly amusing 
taken at its very superficial level. 
Henry proves himself a better than aver- 
age singer when he allows his real self to 
overide the gimmicks. Without doubt 
there are many better items and I find 
Brother John’s praise of this one rather 
difficult to understand. 


Hokum Jazz Band 


Easy Rider (reverse see Leroy Carr) 
Jazz Collector 58 

My Daddy Rocks Me/Boot It Boy 
Square M2 
This group contains Tampa Red and 
is I suppose genuine skiffle music—a 
very different noise to the British variety. 
Frankie Half Pint Jaxon sings in a very 
high pitched voice (he was a female im- 
personator at one time!) and all this 
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is great fun in a light hearted manner. 

Square is a label run by a private col- 
lector, but this can be obtained from 
various specialist dealers. Only a very 
limited number of copies are pressed and 
it is not easy to keep up with what is 
and what is not available. 


Bertha Chippie Hill 
Two tracks from “The Great Blues 
Singers” (“Trouble In Mind” and 
“Careless Love”. London AL 3530 
“Baby Won't You Please Come Home” 
(One track from a “This Is Jazz” LP) 
Vogue LDE 020 
The lot of the genuine blues singer is 
precarious to say the least and the return 
of Chippie Hill to the studios in 1946 
was a great event. It would not be fair 
to say that she was equal to Ma Rainey 
or Bessie Smith, but at her best she did 
not come so very far behind those 
two great artists. Her chief faults were 
her rather limited vocal range and her 
almost unvarying volume. There were 
none of the subtle modulations of voice 
and tricks of phrasing which Bessie dis- 
played to such great advantage. The 
blues were direct and almost primitive 
when Bertha sang them but were never 
sad. This means of course, that she con- 
fined herself mostly to faster paced items, 
into which she put all the fierce earthy 
harshness of which she was capable. She 
was least successful when she departed 
from this routine. “Careless Love” is 
bad and the weakest of her later record- 
ings. Yes, hippie Hill was a 
rough singer, with little subtlety, 
but nevertheless, within the framework 


of her limited style, she was a great 
artist. “Trouble In Mind” is one 
of her best performances. She is accom- 
pained by Lee Collins (tpt), Lovie Austin 
(pno), Baby Dodds (drs), John Lindsay 
(bs). The rest of the LP features Ma 
Rainey, Ida Cox, and Bessie Smith and 
the disc is recommended without reser- 
vation. 


Rosetta Howard 
If You’se a Viper/Rosetta Blues 
Brunswick 03467 
Let Your Linen Hang Low (Backing see 
Hamfoot Ham) Vocalion V 1005 
Once again we have Rosetta Howard 
singing two attractive blues. The Harlem 
Hamfats are in fine form with Morand 
outstanding. I have already dealt with 
“Let Your Linen’’, but I think the Bruns- 
wick record is even better. 


John Lee Hooker 
Hoogie Boogie/Whistlin’ and Moanin’ 
Blues Vogue V 2102 
Hooker is a great country blues singer 
and a very fine guitarist. This is the only 
available English issue and is very neces- 
sary for any representative blues col- 
lection. Hooker still records under his 
own name, plus a number of pseudo- 
nyms, and his records are easy enough 
to obtain if one has a contact in the 
United States. It would be nice if Vogue 
would issue an EP of his work. 


Helen Humes 


Million Dollar Secret/If I Could Be 
With You One Hour Tonight 


Vogue V 2048. Also on EPV 1198 
‘backed by Jimmy Witherspoon. 
This is a ‘live’ recording taken at a 
concert. Miss Humes is a belting singer 
and most exciting. “Million Dollar 
Secret” is well known here, both Ottilie 
Patterson and Beryl Bryden having 
featured it. Here is the original, and for 
sheer vitality this disc would be hard to 
beat. Helen was for sometime with Count 
Basie’s great pre-war band and although 
she made a number of titles none really 
did her justice. One or two items of in- 
terest came out on Brunswick with a 
small group backing (some titles from 
this very concert?) but all have been 
withdrawn. 


Howlin’ Wolf 


“Blues By Howlin’ Wolf” (EP) 
London RE-U 1072 
Side 1—Come To Me Baby; Don’t Mess 
With My Baby 
Side 2—Smokestack Lightning; You 
Can’t Be Beat 
Yet another superb country singer who 
plays harmonica in the tradition of 
Sonny Boy Williamson and Jazz Gillum 
(as Paul Oliver points out in his most 
interesting sleeve note.) It is tragic that 
such singers as Elvis Presley, who have 
shamelessly borrowed from the true 
Negro folk singer, achieve world wide 
fame among the teenagers, whilst such 
great blues singers as Chester “Howlin’ 
Wolf” Burnett, Bo Diddley and Muddy 
Waters are virtually ignored. I cannot 
urge readers too strongly to buy this 
great EP. 
(to be continued) 


Recent Visitors 


Lee Konitz 


with Don Ferrara, trumpet ; 
Sal Mosca, piano; Peter Ind, bass; 
Shadow Wilson, drums 


Sunflower; Stairway to the stars; 
Movin’ around; Kary’s trance; 
Crazy she calls me; Billie’s bounce 


“Very Cool’ 33CX10119 


Stan Getz 
Gerry Mulligan 


with LOU LEVY, RAY BROWN 
and Stan Levey 


*Let’s fallin love; *Anything goes; : 
*Too close for comfort; 
That old feeling; 

This can’t be love; A Ballad 


*Getz and Mulligan swap instruments 


‘Getz Meets Muliigan’ 33010120 


Johnny Hodges 


leading the 

Ellington Orchestra 

Hi’ya; Snibor; Texas Blues; 
The happy one; Duke’s Jam; 
Night walk; You got it coming 


‘Johnny Hodges — Ellinztonia ’56 
33CX10055* 


Meet Mr. Rabbit; Duke’s in bed; 
Just squeeze me; Confab with Rab; 
Ah oodie oobie; Ballade for very 
sad and very tired lotus eaters; 

It had to be you; 

Black and Tan fantasy; 

Take the ‘A’ train 

‘Johnny Hodges and the 

Ellington All-Stars’ 33¢x10098* 
*Previously issued 


ia from NORMAN GRANZ’ ‘Clef’ Series on 
COLUMBIA @ 


( Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 
334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
E.M.1. Records Ltd. 8-11 Great Castle St - London - W.1 
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148. Rockin’ Chair 


Maidenhead collector Frank Dutton 
has submitted a list of discographical 
conundrums most of which have never 
been solved satisfactorily and readers will 
be able to give their views on these from 
time to time. The first of these queries is 
the identity of the second vocalist with 
Hoagy Carmichael on Rockin’ Chair by 
Hoagy Carmichael and his Orchestra 
(HMV B4897). Frank Dutton points out 
that the usual credit is given to Carson 
Robison but that Bubber Miley, Joe 
Venuti and Irving Brodsky have also 
been mentioned for this role at various 
times though he doubts very much if 
Miley is responsible. To complicate 
matters further I would add the follow- 
ing extract from page 64 of Charles 
Edward Smith’s chapter on Jack Tea- 
garden in the book The Jazz Makers:— 
. possibly the only jazz record 
Carson is listed as working on is the 
Hoagy Carmichael disc on which Bix 
played cornet and Jack and Hoagy sang 
Rockin’ Chair.’ Who is the vocalist with 
Hoagy Carmichael ? 


117. Mellow Jazz 


Apparently neither Peter Russell nor I 
require hearing aids just yet as Doug 
Carter of Streatham, S.W.16 confirms 
our aural identification of the personnel 
for 1 Surrender Dear on Blue Note 
BLP5001. He says that later issues of this 
LP had a reprinted sleeve which gives the 
personnel as Buck Clayton, tpt; Keg 
Johnson, tbn; Ike Quebec, ten; Roger 
Ramirez, p; Tiny Grimes, g; Grachan 
Moncur, bs; J. C. Heard, d. Therefore it 
seems that 7 Surrender Dear does come 
from the July 17, 1945 session which 
produced Topsy and Cup-Mute Clayton 
issued on Blue Note 515. 


149. Alias The Louisiana Rhythmakers 


Laurence Donovan of Watford has 
Casa Loma Stomp and St. Louis Blues 
by the Louisiana Rhythmakers on Melo- 
tone M12632, the matrix numbers being 
11448 and 29947 respectively, and has 
asked for the personnel of this group. 
The name of the Louisiana Rhythmakers 
hides the identity of numerous bands in- 
cluding those of Duke Ellington and the 
Casa Loma Orchestra. It might be ex- 
pected that the first title would be by 
the Casa Loma Orchestra but actually it 
is the March 11, 1932 recording by 
Fletcher Henderson and his Band with 
the usual personnel of Russell Smith, 


INFORMATION 


Rex Stewart, Bobby Stark, tpt; Benny 
Morton, J. C. Higginbotham, tbn; Benny 
Procope, alt, clt; Edgar Sampson, alt; 
Coleman Hawkins, ten; Fletcher Hender- 
son, p; unknown, g; John Kirkby, bs; 
Walter Johnson, d. St. Louis Blues is by 
a white recording group which usually 
went under the name of Irving Mills and 
his Hotsy Totsy Gang. New Hot Disco- 
graphy gives the personnel as Bill 
Moore, tpt; Tommy Dorsey,  tbn; 
Jimmy Dorsey, clt, alt; Matty Malneck, 
vin; Joe Cornell, acc; Al Goering, p; 
Clay Bryson, g, bj; Merrill Klein, tu; 
Dillon Ober, d. The recording date is 
May 24, 1929 and although N.H.D. 
states that this title was issued under the 
name of Jack Winn on Vocalion 15862 
and Melotone 12051, no mention is made 
of the later Melotone issue owned by 
Laurence Donovan. 


42. Fazola’s Family 


Many months ago Tom Maughan 
asked for information about Joe Rotis 
and the Basin Street Six. Now details 
about the recordings of Irving Fazola’s 
trombone playing brother-in-law have 
been sent in by W. R. Smith of Liver- 
pool. The Basin Street Six consisted of 
George Girard, tpt; Joe Rotis, tbn; Pete 
Fountain, clt; Roy Zimmerman, p; Bunny 
Franks, bs; Charlie Duke, d; and Mr. 
Smith knows of three LP records by this 
group—Circle L403, American Mercury 
MG25111 and MG25160. Two titles from 
the last LP are available here on Oriole 
CB1228—Melancholy Rhapsody and 
Panama. Finally W. R. Smith advises 
that Rotis is with Phil Zito’s Dixie- 
landers on American Columbia CL6110 
and that this group is the same as the 
Basin Street Six except that Emile Chris- 
— bs; Phil Zito, d; replace Franks and 
Duke. 


131. Dixie Flyer 


Further information, which arrived too 
late to be included in the last issue, has 
been received from John Steiner of Chic- 
ago and Clyde Clark of Toronto con- 
cerning the Muggsy Spanier recording 
sessions for Mercury but unfortunately 
they do not agree on the personnel for 
the second session. John Steiner, who 
had his notes checked by pianist Floyd 
Bean in a telephone conversation, con- 
firms the personnels for the first two 
sessions of March 27 and August 10, 
1950 as given originally and also the in- 
formation submitted by George Hulme. 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


John Steiner states that the personnel for 
the third session (Sunday) is Muggsy 
Spanier, cnt; Ralph Hutchinson, tbn; 
Darnell Howard, clt; Floyd Bean, p; 
Truck Parham, bs; Barrett Deems, d; 
Buddy Charles, vocal. At this August 29, 
1951 session one other title was recorded 
which has been issued in the U.S. This 
was Moonglow also with a vocal by 
Buddy Charles. The personnel for the 
May 28, 1952 session (Blue Room, etc) 
is the same as for Sunday less Buddy 
Charles. John Steiner writes that at the 
time of the March and August 1950 ses- 
sions Spanier, Bean and Catlett were 
working together at Jazz Ltd., Chicago 
and that the other musicians had worked 
on several occasions with Muggsy 
Spanier’s road band. 
Clyde Clark writes that the personnels 
as originally given do not check with the 
information on the dates published in 
American magazines at the time of the 
recording dates, nor with the changes in 
the personnel of the band as _ re- 
corded in the same magazines and which 
he observed on Spanier’s frequent visits 
to Toronto during this period. Then 
Clyde Clark confirms all John Steiner’s 
personnels except the August 10, 1950 
session (Home, Caution Blues etc) for 
which he gives Harry Graves as the trom- 
bonist and Don Chester as the drummer. 
Clyde Clark says that on checking his 
personnels he finds that they are the 
same as those given on the labels of the 
original Mercury 78 rpm issues. Another 
letter from George Hulme lends some 
support to Clyde Clark’s information. 
Apparently American Mercury issued a 
LP in their Jazz Greats series with one 
side by Phil Napoleon and the other by 
Muggsy Spanier. In the sleeve notes it 
states that Home/Tipperary/Caution 
Blues/Alabama Jubilee were recorded 
about a year after Sid Catlett’s death and 
gives Harry Graves as the trombonist 
and Don Chester as the drummer. As 
George Hulme points out, these sleeve 
notes are to be viewed with suspicion for 
when these four titles were recorded on 
August 10, 1950 Sid Catlett was. still 
alive and did not die until March 24, 
1951. 
Therefore the personnels of these four 
sessions can be summed up thus: 
March 27, 1950  session—Spanier, 
Brunies, Howard, Bean, Parham, 
Catlett. 

August 10, 1950 session—Same except 
either Harry Graves or Ralph 


(Continued on page 36) 
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98. HENRY LANGE 


Frank Dutton of Torquay, Devon, 
points out that both sides of OKeh 4809 
were alsc issued in England on Parlo- 
phone E5394. He dates the Lange side as 
New York, about November, 1921; and 
the reverse, by Clay Custer, as late 
January, 1923. 


99. SLIM LAMAR 


Frank also throws me some queries on 
my data under this heading that I can- 
not answer positively. One of them, and 
of the most interest to readers, concerns 
the correct spelling of the name of bass- 
player Bonnie Pottle. Frank suspects that 
“Bonnie Pottle’” is a “traditional mis- 
print” much on the lines of the “Jon’s 
Gruger Smots” that I discussed not too 
long ago, and that “Barney Pattel” is the 
correct spelling. I simply do not know 
from any first-hand information, but do 
pass on without comment that Howard 
J. Waters, of Silver Spring, Maryland, 
refers to this man and spells it “Bonnie 
Pottle”’, in his as-yet-unpublished-but- 
forthcoming discography of Jack Tea- 
garden. Since I know Howard to be a 
most conscientious and painstaking re- 
searcher, I feel sure that he has taken 
pains to ascertain the correct spelling. 

It seems, by the way, that Pottle was 
bassist with the Freddie Martin orchestra 
during the early 1930's. 

In this same vein, can anyone tell me 
whether there are two trumpeters named, 
respectively, Emmett Berry and Ermet 
Perry? Or is the second name a mis- 
speliing for the first, which I know is a 
bona fide name (and a fine trumpeter 
too)? 


100. CHAMPION 50000 SERIES 


I have not compared the version of the 
listing which was printed in the July and 
August issues of this magazine, against 
my original copy, but have spotted one 
gross érror which the printer’s gremlins 
have perpetrated. This was changing 
“Georgia Tom (a nom-de-disque for 
Thomas A. Dorsey, not the recently- 
deceased trombone player, but a Negro 
pianist, and composer, who is even now 
active in the gospel field) to “George 
Tom”. 

Michael Wyler, who is cataloguing the 
Paramount race series in serial form in 
Jazz Monthly, has sent in a number of 
additional data. mainly on those sides 
which tie in with Paramount. 

Ch. 50003 is a reissue of Para. 13156. 


\ 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


Ch. 50004 is a reissue of Para. 13153, 
and has matrices L1565 and L1562 res- 
pectively. 

Ch. 50005 is a reissue from Para. 
12734 and Herwin 93025, matrices 2902 
and 2905 respectively. The Herwin issue 
was as by “Georgia Sacred Singers’. 

Ch. 50006: first title from Para. 12957; 
second title from Para 12630 and 13145. 

Ch. 50020: first title (matrix 2714) 
from Para 12694 and Herwin 93026 
(latter as by “Georgia Sacred Singers’); 
second title (matrix 2811) from Para. 
12445. 

Ch. 50021 is a reissue of Para. 13134, 
matrices 1556 and 1551 respectively. 
Mike believes the second title should be 
“New Stop and Listen”, rather than 
“Now”. 

Ch. 50025 is a reissue of Para. 13139. 

Ch. 50026: matrices are L1246 and 
L1245 respectively. 

Ch. 50035 is a reissue of Para. 13144. 

And Bob Koester of the Blue Note 
Record Shop in St. Louis sends a few 
data to: 

Ch. 50009: “One More Greasing” 
(McCoy) (9635 A) backed by “One In A 
Hundred” (McCoy) (9633A). Bob sug- 
gests that the name used, “The Georgia 
Pine Boy”, covers the identity of Joe 


McCoy, vocal and guitar; acc. by 
an unknown piano. 
Ch. 50040: “Fighting Joe Louis” 


(Smith) (90311 A) backed by “Chicago 
State Street Blues” (Smith) (90312 A). In- 
strumentation is: clarinet, sax, piano, 
bass, drums. 

Ch. 50043: “Moaning the Blues” 
(Terrio) (90161 A) backed by “Black 
Sheep Blues” (Terrio) (90162 A). 
Accompaniment is by a fine piano, Bob 
says. 

Ch. 50022: Bob says that “King Solo- 
mon Hill” is a pseudonym for Joe (Lee) 
Williams—not Basie’s Joe, but the lesser- 
known St. Louis singer. 


104. CALIFORNIA RAMLERS 


The Ramblers recorded for about 
every label imaginable, under all sorts of 
pseudonyms, with one major exception— 
I know of no Victor records that were 
ever released by this group. According to 
Brian Rust, however, even that mighty 
bastion succumbed to the musical charms 
of this organization, to the extent of at 
least two titles, which have apparently 
never been issued. Details are: 
California Ramblers 

New York; 10 July, 1925. 
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“Dustin’ The Donkey” Victor (unissued) 
“Sweet Man” Victor (unissued) 


105. LILLIE MAE KIRKMAN 


Four titles are listed under this artist 
on page 967 of Jazz Directory, volume 6. 
The files of the Columbia Record Corp. 
supply the titles for four other matrices 
recorded at the same time: 

WC 2606 “Let’s Ramble” (Rejected) 
WC 2607 “Better Lay My Money 
Down” (Rejected) 
WC 2608 “You Gonna Be Sorry” 
(Rejected) 
WC 2610 “He’s Just My Size” 
(Rejected) 


166. HANNAH’S HOT SHOTS 


Page 596 of Jazz Directory, volume 4, 
lists Bluebird B-6414 under this name. 
I have this record, and it is an odd mix- 
ture. “My Handy Man” has a female 
vocalist, accompanied by a small orches- 
tra of trumpet (good!), tenor and one 
other sax, and rhythm. The reverse is 
entitled in full “Why Should I’ (Fight 
About What), and is mostly vocal (like- 
wise female, but a different person, with 
a middle chorus by a male voice) accom- 
panied only by voilin and piano. These 
are thus from different sessions; music- 
ally, they are “party records” rather than 
jazz items. 

John Elsman of nearby Newark, New 
Jersey, now comes up with the original 
of this “Handy Man’. He has the same 
version as the Bluebird on Victor 24352, 
under the name The High Hatters, with 
vocal refrain by Peggy English. Now, 
who can identify the reverse? 


107. EZRA SHELTON 


This artist is known primarily because 
he once made a piano solo recording for 
Phil Featheringill on his Session label 
(no. 3) in the 1940s on the reverse of 
Jelly Roll Morton’s “London Blues”. 

Now it can be told! He made at least 
two sides for Victor as well, Brian Rust 
informs me. The Victor files reveal: 
EZRA N. SHELTON-Vvocal acc. by own 

piano. Chicago, Dec. 10, 1928. 
bve-48709 “Gonna Quit That Man and 
i (Vi-unissued) 
bve-48710 “Flappers Stomp” 
(Vi-unissued) 


108. JUNIE COBB 


I don’t know whether it has any con- 
nection or not, but it might be of interest 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Alvin, Danny. South Rampart Street Parade; 
Closer walk with Thee; Dippermouth Blues; 
Bill Bailey; All of me; Sheik of Araby: River- 
side blues; I used to love you; High Society; 
On the sunny side of the street: After you’ve 
gone; Basin Street blues STEPHENY 4002 

Armstrong, Louis (with Sy Oliver and the All 
Stars) Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen; 
Down by the riverside; Jonah and the whale; 
This train; Didn’t it rain? On my way now; 
Shadrack; Rock my soul; Ezekiel; Swing low; 
Go down, Moses; Sometimes I feel like a 
motherless child DECCA DL 8741 

Barnes, George. Strollin’ slow: Rockabilly boogie 

GRAND AWARD 1018 

Basie, Count. Swingin’ the blues (voc. Joe 
Williams); Goin’ to Chicago b‘ues (voc. Dave 
Lambert) ROULETTE R-4088 

Big Name Dixie. Kid Ory: Dippermouth blues; 
Savoy blues; Ballin’ the jack; Lizzie Miles: Ace 
in the hole; Basin Street blues; Johnny Lucas: 
Lazy river; Hindustan; Careless love: George 
Lewis: Louisianaya; Glory of love; Good 
morning blues; Till we meet again 

SCORE SLP 4024 

Bland, Bobby Blue. Last night; Little boy blue 


DUKE 196 
Bostic, Earl. Home sweet home rock; Pinkie 
KING 5144 


Brooks, Louis (instr.). Overton-Lea Drive; Frisco 
EXCELLO 2141 

Barrage, Harold. Betty Jean; I cry for you 
COBRA 5026 
Cat Iron (blues and hymns) Poor boy, a long, 
long way from home; Don’t your house look 
lonesome; Tell me, you didn’t mean me no 
good; Jimmy Bell; I’m goin’ to wa‘k your log; 
Got a girl in Ferriday; Well, I’m in Your 
hand; When I lay my burden down; Old time 
religion; Fix me right; O, the blood done 
signed my name; When the saints go marching 
home FOLKWAYS 2389 

Charles, Ray. My bonnie; You be my baby 
ATLANTIC 1196 
Dixieland Jazz (Erwin, Hucko, Albert, Byrne, 
Stein, etc.) That’s a plenty; The saints; Way 
down yonder in N.O.; Royal Garden blues; 
Surrender blues; Muskrat ramble; Basin Street 
blues; Indiana; Jazz me blues; Rampart Street 

parade; Bud’s blues; At the jazz band ball 

WALDORF 1209 
(McKinley, Byrne, Bradiey, McPartland, etc): 
Sugar foot stomp; Jada; Jeepers Creepers; I’m 
comin’; Virginia; Rockin’ chair; Struttin’ with 
some barbecue; Scrub me mama; Milenburg 
joys; Georgia; Hard hearted Hannah; Victory 


blues WALDORF 1234 
Dixon, Floyd. Change your mind; Dance the 
thing KENT 3i1 
Domino, Fats. Young school girl; It must be 
love IMPERIAL 5537 

Durant, Joey. Hello, baby; Dolly 
ACE 120 

Eddy, Duane. Ramrod; The walker 
JAMIE 1109 


Elbert, Donnie. Come on, sugar; I want to ve 
near you DE LUXE 6168 
Ellington, Duke (ftg. Mahalia Jackson) Black 
Brown and Beige: Parts 1, 2, 3, 4 (Come 
Sunday, ftg. Mahalia), 5 (Come Sunday, ftg. 
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Ray Nance), 6 (23rd Psalm, ftg. Mahalia) 
COLUMBIA CL 1162 
Eureka Brass Band (Percy Humphrey, Willie 
Pajeaud, George Color, tp; Sonny Henry, Albert 
Warner, tb; Joseph Red Clark, sousa; Manuel 
Paul, ts; Reuben Roddy, as; Alfred Williams, 
snare; Robert Lewis, bass drum.) Panama; 
Trombonium; Just a little whi'e to stay; Lord, 
Lord, Lord; Eternity; Maryland my Maryland 
FOLKWAYS FA 2462 
Everett, Betty. Ain’t gonna cry; Killer diller 
COBRA 5024 
Fitzgerald, Ella, Trav’lin’ light; Your red wagon 
VERVE LO143 
Garner, Erroll. Just blues; I can’t get started 
COLUMBIA 41231 
Gifford, Walt (d; Johnny Windhurst, tp; Ed 
Hubble, tb; Bob Mitchell, c; Dick Cary, arr. & 
p.) I can’t believe that you’re in love with me; 
Louisiana; Struttin’ with some barbecue; Cali- 
fornia, here I come; It all depends on you; 
Fidgety feet; Girl of my dreams; That’s a 
plenty; At the jazz band ball; Orig. Dixieland 
one-step DELMAR DL-206 
Grimes, Tiny (g; Coleman Hawkins, ts; Musa 
Kaleem, fi; Ray Bryant, p; Earl Wormack, b: 
Teagle Fleming Jr., d.) Marchin’ along; A 
smooth one; Blues wail; April in Paris; Soul 
station PRESTIGE 7138 
Hall, Juanita (voc; Claude Hopkns, p & arr.: Doc 
Cheatham, tp; Buster Bailey, c; Coleman Haw- 
kins, ts; Geo Duvivier, b; Jimmy Crawford, d.) 
Hold that train; You’ve been a good old 
wagon; After you’ve gone; Nobody wants you 
when you’re down and out; I don’t want it 
secondhand; A good man is hard to find; Baby, 
won’t you please come home; Gulf coast blues; 
Second fiddle: Downhearted blues; Gimme apig- 
foot: Lovin’ Sam from Alabam 
COUNTERPOINT CPST 556 
Hall, Rene. Frankie and Johnny: Cleo 
SPECIALITY 641 
Hall, Sonny. Gonna pack up my troubles: My 
big fat baby D 1009 
Hawkins, Dale. Cross-ties; La-do-dada 
CHECKER 900 
Holiday, Billie. I’m a fool to want you: For 
heaven’s sake; You don’t know what love is: 
I get along without you very we'l; For all we 
know: Violets for your furs; You’ve changed; 
It’s easy to remember; But beautiful: Glad to be 
unhappy; I’ll be around; End of a love affair 
COLUMBIA CL 1157 
Hopkins, Lightnin’. Katie Mae; My California; 
Honey. Babe; Short haired woman; Little mama 
blues; Shotgun; Rollin’ and rollin’; See see 
rider: So long; Mistreated 
SCORE SLP 4022 
Jordan, Louis. Choo choo ch’boogie; Beware: 
Saturday night fish fry; Beans and cornbread; 
school days; Buzz me: Caldonia; B'ue light 
boogie; Ain’t nobody here but us chickens; Let 
the good times roll DECCA DL 8551 
King, B. B. Why do things happen to me; Ruby 
Lee; When my heart beats like a hammer; Past 
day: Boogie woogie woman: Early in the morn- 
ing: I want to get married; That ain’t the way 
to do it; Troubles, troubles, troub'es; Don’t 
you want a man like me; You know I go for 
you; What can I do CROWN CLP 5063 
Lambert, Jerry. Rockin’ strings (instr.); Alone 


K & C 100 

Lenoir, J. B. She don’t know; Daddy, talk to 

your son CHECKER 901 
Lewis, Ramsey. Carmen; Black eye peas 

ARGO 5303 
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Lightnin’ Slim. Long leanie mama; My starter 
won't work EXCELLO 2142 
Metronome All-Star Bands. Blue Lou; Blues; 
Bugle Call Rag; One o’clock jump; Look out; 
Metronome all-out; Overtime; Victory ball 
CAMDEN 426 
Mundy, Jimmy. Little girl; Slow one; Sugar daddy; 
My heart sings; Hoot ’n’ holler; Ivory moon; 
I’ll remember April; Everybody loves my baby; 
Goofy guitar; Mundy flight; Petite waltz; Silks 
and satins; Movin’ around; I found a new 
baby EPIC N-3475 
Music of the Streets and of Mardi Gras, Vol. 1. 
Anonymous vegetable peddlers: Street cries; 
Sister Dora Alexander: Let God’s moon alone; 
Time done changed; Percy Randolph: Street 
cries; Shine; James Mitchell: What a friend we 
have in Jesus; My old Kentucky home; The 
Saints; Frank Amica (g): Liebestraum; Anony- 
mous Shoeshine Boy: Hambone; Blind Snooks 
Eaziin: Mean old Frisco; Second Ward 
Hunters, Third Ward Terriers: To wa bac a 
way; Indian race; Red, white and blue got the 
golden band; Hank: On Mardi Gras day; Brass 
Bands: Bourbon St. parade; The Saints; Ram- 
part St. parade FOLKWAYS FA 2461 
Oliver, Sy. Sway It With Flowers: Orchids in the 
moonlight; Heather on the hill; Narcissus; 
FTWK (12 in. LP) DECCA DL 8740 
Pate, Johnnie. Stroll some more: Revival 
FEDERAL 12332 
Pruitt, Jack. Mossy-jaw; Most of the time 
ROBBINS 1007 
Reed, Jimmy (voc., g & har.) I’m Jimmy Reed: 
Honest I do; Ain’t that lovin’ you, ae You 
i o go; FIWK (12 in. ) 
VEE-JAY LP 1004 
Rene, Googie. Moonglow; Sunrise —— 233 
instr.) Southside, Bewitche 
Rhambo, Bo (instr.) PEACOCK 900 
Ridgely, Tommy. I’ve heard that story before; 
Maizy doats and dozy doats 
" kes time; Checking on my baby 
Rush, Otis. It ta 
Russell, Pee Wee (c; Ruby Braff, tp; Vic Dicken- 
son, tb; Bud Freeman, ts; Nat Pierce, p & arr.; 
Charles Porter, b; Karl Kiffe, d.) That old feel- 
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ing; World, on a string; Exactly like you; It all 
depends on you; If I had you; Out of no- 
where; Pee wee blues; I used to love you; Oh, 
no! COUNTERPOINT CPST 562 
Scott, Clifford. Good gosh, Cuban echoes 
KING 5145 
Smith, Tab. Don’t pay with love; Try a little 
tenderness ARGO 5304 
Waters, Muddy. I just want to make love to 
you; Long distance call; Louisiana blues; Honey 
bee; Rollin’ stone; I'm ready; Hoochie Coochie; 
She moves me; I want you to love me; Stand- 
ing around crying; Stilla fool; I can’t be 
satisfied CHESS LP 1427 
Willis, Chuck. Thunder and lightning; My life 
ATLANTIC 1192 
Witherspoon, Jimmy (acc. Jay McShann). Jumpin’ 
the blues; Until the real thing comes along; 
Hootie blues; Rain is such a lonesome sound; 
Confessin’ the b'ues; Piney Brown blues; 
Froggy bottom; Gee, baby, ain’t I good to 
you?; Blue Monday blues; Ooo wee, then the 
lights go out VICTOR LPM-1639 


SPIRITUAL 
Silver Crown Gospel Singers. Everybody should 
serve the Lord; I feel like going on 


TUXEDO 924 
Gospel Starlets. On my knees a-praying; Lord, 
I’ve tried TUXEDO 927 


Edna Gallman Cooke. Road of no returns; I can't 
see them now NASHBORO 623 
Joe Hinton. Ladder of prayer; I know 

BACK BEAT 519 

Radio Four. Building a home; I feel the spirit 
NASHBORO 624 
Silvertome Singers. Soldiers in the army; What the 
good Lord’s done for me U-C 5004 
Lawrence Roberts Singers. If you make it to the 
moon; Softly and tenderly SAVOY 4102 
Carl Brice. Take my hand, precious Lord; Oh, 
Lord, stand by me U-C 5003 
Davis Sisters. You're gonna need somebody by 
your side; Following Him SAVOY 4101 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 
Continued from page 


wondered whether he was going on 
somewhere after the show, or maybe 
whether he hadn’t made it home from the 
night before. 

Our query was answered immediately 
the show opened, for, standing alone and 
Granz-like on stage as the curtains 
parted was Jack; all calm and official. 
We feel that he overdid the royalty angle. 
Introducing Kenny Clarke as the Prince 
of Percussion was alright, but Oscar 
Pettiford—Baron of Bass and Kai and 
J. J—Kings of the Twisted Brass was a 
bit strong. 


Gone Star 

After the rhythm section had opened 
the show, with Phineas Newborn taking 
very much of a back seat, Lee Konitz was 
announced. Jack Higgins had already an- 
nounced that pianist Red Garland was 
unable to be in the show but what he 
should have done was warn us that Lee 
Konitz hadn’t made it either. He stood 
about the stage, adjusted his mouthpiece 
and blew some desultory rubbish as his 
contribution to the performance. He was 
a sad spectable, and his ‘fours’ with Sims 
later in the show was just embarrassing, 
Zoot Sims was better, and played some 
rollicking stuff. J. J. and Kai were very 
much as expected, and the audience 
cheered the bits that they knew. 

The show was saved for us by one 
number—we think that it was “All The 
Things You Are”’—in which Phineas 
Newborn forgot himself sufficiently to 
open up with both hands, and play more 
jazz than he managed in all the rest of 


DISCOMANIA 
Continued from page 32 


to know that the adjacent matrices 
(48711 and 48712) are, respectively, 
“Transatlantic Stomp” and “Barrel 
House Stomp” by E. C. Cobb’s Corn 
Eaters, which were issued on Victor V- 
38023. I remember talking once with 
Junie Cobb in Chicago, and he recalled 
this session with some glee. He said he 
was then under contract with Vocalion, 
on which label his records appeared as 
by Junie C. Cobb and his Grains of 
Corn. When he made these two Victor 
sides, he had to avoid use of his own 
name—which he did by adopting the im- 
penetrable disguise of E. C. Cobb and 
his Corn Eaters. 

The following is another Junie Cobb 
session, for which I also thank Brian 
Rust. 


STATE STREET STOMPERS 
Chicago, Dec. 14, 1928 
Instrumentation: sax, piano, guitar, 


drums. 
bve-48755 “Rolling Mill Stomp”—Vocal 
Junie C. Cobb (Vi-unissued) 
bve-48756 “Panama Blues” — Vocal 
Thomas Dorsey (Vi-unissued) 
The vocals on the second side is, of 
course, the same man referred to in the 
Paragraph above on Champion—our 
friend “Georgia Tom”, or the printers’ 
friend “George Tom”. 


the show. Otherwise, he subordinated 
himself to the advantage of Pettiford and 
Clarke. 

Not a very auspicious opening to the 
American season, but be comforted— 
Ellington arrives next month. 


BOOKS—Continued from page 9 


should have seen him in his physical 
prime, a fat woman under each arm, rac- 
ing up the field clearing the hurdles, zig- 
zagging through the opposition. As for 
his intellectual and spiritual strength—the 
most, man ! Why, you ought to feel real 
proud and privileged to read his work! 
“The morality of jazz’ is an unsuccess- 
ful chapter that was worth attempting. 
The subject proves too big for six pages. 
The concern with “respect” and “status” 
is rather amusing. Why does a jazzman 
need “the same educational opportuni- 
ties as fashion models and football 
players, aeroplane mechanics and _tele- 
phone repairmen, poets and_philoso- 
phers”? Most jazzmen would gladly go 
to school with fashion models, as would 
footballers and other odd types, but 
surely their problems are very different? 
The environment, and the unnatural 
hours he is forced to keep, have much to 
do with the jazzman’s defeat by liquor or 
heroin. Yet the music itself has, in its 
expression, largely been determined by 
this same vicious environment. Trans- 
ferred into more hygienic surroundings, 
you know what happens. There is no 
cheerful solution, but the Americans, as 
someone said, have no sense of doom, so 
all we can do is to accompany them in 
comradely fashion on their hopeful march 
towards the bigger, better and cleaner, 
until—pouf!—jazz is as dead as ragtime. 
Next month, I hope to discuss 

Ulanov’s “History of Jazz in America”. 
STANLEY DANCE 


DUKE ELLINGTON. 
His Life and Music. 
Edited by Peter Gammond 
(Phoenix 25s. 255 pp. Illustrated) 


Any book written about such a per- 
sonality as Edward Kennedy Ellington 
is bound to have some importance, for 
the Duke ranks as one of the most im- 
portant figures to have emerged from 
jazz. 
This book contains material supplied 
by fourteen different authors and whilst 
I could not say that there is a bad 
chapter in the whole book, there is far 
too much repetition due to overlapping. 
Nevertheless, the book does contain 
much excellent material, none of which 
has been seen here before. It is good to 
see Richard Boyer’s “The Hot Bach” re- 
printed from the New Yorker. This most 
fascinating piece of reportage really 
gives a close up of the Duke’s method of 
living, and must be one of the best pieces 
on Ellington ever to have been published. 

Another outstanding chapter is the 
humorous, anecdotal piece by Dan Hal- 
perin. Set in Toronto, this is an amusing 
set of vignettes on various members of 
the Ellington band, as reported by a 
wandering hero worshipper. 

As one would expect, the opening 
chapter, “Impressions”, by Stanley 
Dance is authoritive and so well con- 
structed as to make one wish he had 
undertaken to write the whole book. 
Other strong chapters are provided by 
Vic Bellerby, whose “Analysis of Genius” 
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is a fine piece of writing; an informative 
chapter on the Ellington Sidemen by Jeff 
Aldam; and a report on the recorded 
output of the nineteen-thirties by the 
always reliable Charles Fox. 

The editor himself has written a good 
chapter on the band’s 1920 record out- 
put; does a searching review of “A Drum 
Is A Woman”; and opens the book with 
a rather oddly formed and apologetic 
introduction. I don’t know where Mr. 
Gammond came by his information that 
the Duke doesn’t like being talked or 
written about, and that he hates the 
critics. This is surely an exaggeration and 
hardly fair to Duke. I can well imagine 
Duke, or any other musician (Louis is 
also mentioned as a critic hater) object- 
ing to thoughtless or unkind criticism, 
but to say that Ellington’s greatest fail- 
ing is that he hates the critics is surely an 
odd introduction to a book of this kind. 

My only other grumble is with the pub- 
lisher's cover blurb, in which they 
categorically state that this is the first 
book on Duke Ellington to be published 
in England. A strange statement consid- 
ering the fact that more than one of the 
contributors quote from Barry Ulanov’s 
“Duke Ellington’ published here by 
Musicians Press. 

But despite my washpishness do not 
go awav with the idea that this is any- 
thing but a good book. It is a good, 
workmanlike job and well worth reading, 
even if it is not the great book that the 
genius of Duke Ellington deserves. 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 


Dear Sir, 

Having just received “Jazz Journal” 
(August) down here, may I say how 
wholeheartedly I agree with the dead 
accurate placing of Parker and Miles 
Davis in “Lightly and Politely”. I went 
down to Greenwich Village when I was 
in New’ York recently to hear 
Davis, and left in a curious state of ten- 
sion and depression, after half an hour 
of those “stiff, unswinging phrases.” 

Without wishing to be involved in the 
tedious and inbred trad-v-bop nonsense. 
I do feel that better perspective, less 
frantic legend-spinning and more plain 
truth are direly needed in criticism of 
modern jazz. It’s mainly, among the de- 
votees, a conspiracy of cheering. The last 
paragraph, incidentally, puts the finger 
right on a fascinatingly strange problem 
and one which hasn’t, as far as I know, 
ever been so clearly defined: why 
exactly did this neurotic strain in jazz 
develop at the time that it did—when, as 
is so perceptively pointed out, there was 
socially far less reason for it then than 
in earlier periods. That is a subject for 
some really deep excavations into the 
mores and attitudes and motives of the 
Christian-Parker generations. But I sup- 
pose in the meantime the carbon-copyist 
critics will go on repeating, without ever 
stopping to think it over, the estab- 
lished prefabricated dark-glasses-rejection- 
narcotics-sensitivity-H-bomb explanation. 
I'm sure a lot could be revealed if some- 
one not alreadv committed to the myths 
could set to sorting this out. 

May I just say, also, that in “Lightly 
and Politely” Stanley Dance seems to me 
to be performing just about the most 
valuable function in British jazz-writing 
—in consistently maintaining such a high 
standard of objective, thoughtful, un- 
solemn and really original appraisement 
of jazz. It is a joy to read once a month 
some words designed to convey meaning 
and opinion after the usual dosages of 
jargon-ridden planchette-writing that 
passes for jazz criticism here. 

KENNETH ALLSOP, 
Wareham, Dorset. 


PREZ 


Dear Sir, 

May I take a little of your precious 
space to express mv sincere thanks to 
you, the editor. and Dan Morgenstern 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


for the article, “Lester Leaps In” (J.J. 
August °58). It is undoubtedly one of the 
most moving and sympathetic articles 
ever written about a truly great artist. 

What more is there to say but 
“Bravo”, Mr. Morgenstern and thank 
you once again. 


BRIAN MOORE, 
Sheffield. 


THE TRADITIONAL CREATORS 


Dear Sir, 

I have just finished reading Mr. S. B. 
Charter’s book on the obscure New 
Orleans musicians; and I am left with a 
feeling of sadness. Jazz has flowered 
with astounding rapidity in only half a 
century—the lifetime of one man. But 
Sam Charters’ biographies are distressing 
—‘he died in extreme poverty in the 
30’s” or “when last heard of, he was 
selling newspapers”. These men who, as 
a group, contributed greatly to the 
development of jazz have only recently 
been discovered and perhaps helped in 
their old age—a sad commentary on the 
values of the music world which supports 
people like Liberace and J. Mathis so 
lavishly. 

The rapid transformation of jazz has 
prevented, until relatively recently, any 
study of the foundations from which it 
sprang. The pioneers are for the most 
part dead; but some still carry on the 
old forms. The Negro tradition of the 
Deep South. and especially New Orleans. 
is still intact. But it is only a matter of 
time before the excesses of mass com- 
munication and the “enlightened” 
bourgeois mores of the Northern city 
Negro pollute the source irreparably. 
The vigor of the old tradition has been 
amazing. but the younger generation is 
not immune the  over-whelming 
pressures. 

Charters’ researches, as well as his ex- 
cellent field recordings of the skiffle 
bands, the New Orleans musicians and 
marching bands. are preserving some of 
the old forms for us. But if this work is 
not completed within the next ten years, 
it will be too late—the list of pioneers 
already dead is longer than that of the 
living. 

Bill Russell and Dick Allen working 
with the Ford Foundation stipend are 
trying to accomplish a job that should 
have been started twenty years ago. 
Fred Ramsey and Harold Courtlander 
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have also done valuable work in break- 
ing new ground in field recordings. But 
the time is running short. For instance, 
why hasn’t Kid Thomas Valentine’s band 
been recorded under decent conditions? 
And there are still many marching band 
musicians in New Orleans who have not 
yet been recorded. : 

The future for the continuation of this 
work appears gloomy. The failure of the 
Record Changer magazine the 
precarious existance of Record Research 
attests to the lack of economic support 
in this field. 

Only Folkways records (Moses Asch) 
provides the necessary focal point for the 
publishing of this material. Thus, the in- 
terested collector in Britain, and 
especially Jazz Journal, can be of 
great help in this respect. The vagarities 
of the U.S. record industry prevent 
assistance from that source; but both 
moral support and financial aid (perhaps 
by subscribing to the issuing of recorded 
material) is needed for further recordings 
in the South. ; 

Also, might it be possible to reissue 
the unavailable recordings mentioned at 
the end of Charters’ book—perhaps even 
in a limited edition in one package? It is 
indeed unfortunate that the wonderful 
Sam Morgan records are not available in 
either the U.S. or Britain. 

Thus perhaps this letter will help to 
make the collectors of Britain and 
Europe more aware of the remaining 
possibilities for recording in the South. 
The end of New Orleans jazz and country 
blues will mean the end of the fountain- 
head of jazz and jazz as a “people's 
music” will be irretrievably gone—some 
steps should be taken to record this 
music before it is too late. 

ANTHONY C. PADDOCK, 
Tours, France. 


PHOTO CALL 


Dear Sir, 

Please permit me to make several 
corrections re the identities and photo- 
graphic location of the Willie Lewis 
band photograph in Jazz Journal, July. 
1958. 

Firstly, the identities of the musicians: 
from back row: Ernest Wison (Serious) 
Myers, bs; 2nd row: Joe Hayman, as: 
John Mitchell, g; Willie Lewis, Idr, as. 
vel; Ted Fields, dms: Bill Coleman, tpt 
Front row; Billy Burns, tbn; Herman 
Chittison, p; Jacques Butler, tpt; “Big 
Boy” Goudie, ts. clt. My source of 
reference for these identifications stems 
from an identical photograph, given to 
me personally several years ago by 
Willie Lewis himself: the only difference 
being that my photo contains the 
personal autograph of each mupgician. 
each autograph being adjacent to or 
abutting on the respective likeness. 

Secondly. the photograph was not 
taken in Egypt. it was taken in Knokke, 
Belgium, on August 27th, 1937. These 
details are from the photo itself. 

HAROLD FLAKSER, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


(Thanks Mr. Flakser for your correc- 
tions—bhut Goodie is spelt with two o's. 
according to Panassié and Delaunay. The 


(Continued on page 36; 


ai) 
“Sea” 


JAZZ INFORMATION 
Continued from page 31 


Hutchinson replaces Brunies and 
Don Chester may replace Catlet. 
August 29, 1951 session—Spanier, Hut- 
chinson, Howard, Bean, Parham, 

Deems (vocal by Buddy Charles). 

May 28, 1952 session—Same as August 
29. 1951 without Buddy Charles. 

_ Only the personnel of the second ses- 
sion is now in doubt and if John Steiner, 
who is on the scene in Chicago, could 
delve in to the matter further we might 
be able to finalize the discographical de- 
tails of Muggsy’s Mercury recordings. 


150. South Side Jazz 


The vexed question of the personnel of 
HMV 7EG8210 by Tiny Parham and his 
Musicians has been raised by Robin 
Messenger of Birmingham. The four 
titles on this EP were recorded in 
Chicago on July 2, 1928 but the identity 
of Parham’s musicians is a matter for 
speculation as the original Victor record- 
ing sheets show only date and instru- 
mentation. A suggested personnel is pos- 
sibly Ray Hobson or Punch Miller, tpt; 
possibly Clifford or Thamon Hayes, tbn: 
prcbably Woodie Walder, clt, alt; Tiny 
Parham, p; possibly Sam Tall, bj; pos- 
sibly Bert Cobb, tu; possibly Jimmy 
Bertrand, d. Punch Miller is reported to 
have stated that he was on Head Hunter's 
Dream but from aural evidence this is 
rather doubtful and Charles Elgar, the 
Chicago band leader of the twenties, told 
Bill Grauer and Orrin Keepnews that the 
trumpet player was probably Ray Hob- 
son as this unknown musician was Par- 
ham’s regular trumpeter at that period. 
The clarinet playing of the man who 
doubles on alto sax and clarinet sounds 
very similar to Woodie Walder but at 


LETTERS 
Continued from page 35 


same authorities spell Wilson Myers 
name with an “I” and use the English 
“Jack” for American born Butler’s name. 
Ed.) 


BUY BRITISH 
Dear Sir, 

The letter by reader Sansoni of Ceylon 
(J.J.. August) voices I feel sure, the 
sentiments of many readers in respect to 
the ignoring of British jazzmen and their 
music by the critics. Dare I suggest that 
the Jazz Journal reviewers are among the 
worst offenders ? 

Quite a number of us have nothing but 
admiration for American jazzmen, but at 
the same time, we realise that our own 
men play good jazz. 

It is to be hoped that future issues 
will contain features, articles and photo- 
graphs, on our own jazz musicians. 

TOM BOOTH, 
Castleford. 


this time Walder was with Bennie 
Moten’s band in Kansas City, so it is 
rather unlikely that he would have been 
at the recording session in Chicago. Un- 
fortunately everything is very vague 
though perhaps someone may have some 
information about Tiny Parham’s musi- 
cians. 

Owing to the large number of ques- 
tions received for Jazz Information only 
selected items can be dealt with in this 
column and many replies are made direct 
to the questioners. Therefore will readers 
please note that replies cannot be guar- 
anted unless they enclose either a 3d. 
stamp or a §.a.e. with their requests for 
information. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jazz Club. Jan/Feb; March/April, 1958. Price 2/3 a copy 
post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957 complete-bound, hard board covers. 
gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


1AZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


SAZZ JOURNAL. Back issucs 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC, OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 
(on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why ? We 

Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 

3/3 per copy. post free. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


AUCTION. Private Collection LP’s., EP’s.. 78's. The best in 
Traditional, Blues, Spirituals, Boogie, etc., African; Indian: 
etc. Books and Magazines. S.A.E. for lists. Ross, 18, Brian 
Road, Marino. Dublin, Ireland. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS. 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1!. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR’ DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195. Kings Cross Road. London. W.C.1. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details end photos to:--EDNA HANSON. 
DENTON. MANCHESTER. 


JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 by Samuel B. Charters. A 
biographical history of New Orleans music. Price 25/9 post 
free. 

FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 
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The Swing Shop Page 
OUTSTANDING OCTOBER ODDMENTS 


These may not. be on our special list of LP’s and EP’s, but there are hundreds of others to choose from. 
12 foolscap pages. Price 1/-. 


All night session with the HAMPTON HAWES QUARTET 12” 57/6 each 
Vol 1. Jordu; Groovin’ high; Takin’ care; Broadway; Hampton’s pulpit. 
Vol 2. Pil remember April; I should care: Woody’n you; Two bass hit; Will you still be mine: April in 
Paris; Blue ’n boogie 
Vol 3. Do nothing till you hear from me; Blues 3/Between the devil and the deep blue sea: Blues 4. 


C4 Zounds! THE LENNIE NIEHAUS OCTET. 12” 57/6 
jas The sermon; How about you; Figure 8; Patti-cake; With the wind . . ./The way you look tonight; 

bvi- Have you met Miss Jones?; Four; Night life: The night we called it a day; Blues for susie; Seaside. 

age The arrival of VICTOR FELDMAN 12” 57/6 
yard 


Serpent’s tooth; Waltz; Chasing shadows: Flamingo: S’Posin’/ Bebop; There is no greater love: Too 
blue; Minor lament; Satin doll. 


itle, 
asic BABY DODDS No. 2. 10” 45/- 
t Tea for two; That’s a plenty: Baby food: Slow and easy; Chicago slow drag; Slow drag No. 2. 
d. BABY DODDS No. 3. 10” 45/- 
Playing for the benefit of the band; Demonstration of cymbals; Tim-tim, cowbells, ratchet; Listen 
to me; My Maryland. 
BUD FREEMAN AND THE CHICAGOANS 10” 39/6 
aie Man I love; You take advantage . . .; Blue Lou: Takin’ a chance; Ribald rhythm: Blop boose; 
Ontario barrelhouse; Blue Lou (Dohler, alto) 
: GEORGE BRUNIES. 10” 39/6 
ghd Ugly chile; That dada strain; I used to love you... .; I’m gonna sit right down . . .. DDT blues; 
word. In the shade . . .; Sweet loving man; Wang wang blues. 
est in KANSAS CITY FRANK MELROSE. 10” 39/6 
dian: Market street jive; Piano breakdown; New whoopee stomp; Distant moan; Whoopee stomp; | 
— Cosmics; Rock my soul. 
d 78 JACK TEAGARDEN (with Ruby Braff, Lucky Thompson) 10” 39/6, the 2 for 75/- 
J to Vol 1. Lover; A 100 years from today; St. James Infirmary blues. 
from Vol 2. After you’ve gone; Blue and esoteric; Xmas song; Stars fell on Alabama. 
ifford 
DUKE ELLINGTON. 10” 39/6 
TIVE Clarinet lament; Tough trucking; Moonglow; In a jam; Exposition swing; Trumpet in spades; Echoes 
HIRE of Harlem; Showboat shuffle; Saddest tale; Uptown downbeat. 
V.C.1 
riage. 
rs. A 
) post 
THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 
‘AGE, (or phone STReatham 7345) 
N.12. J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


Send a stamped addressed envelope for details of our Record Club which will help you to buy all those records 
you require. 
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WELCOME TO THE GREAT DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA 
AND ITS 
FAMOUS STAR 


JOHNNY HODGES 


ITS BEEN TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS TOO LONG! 


HEAR THEM AT THEIR 
BEST ON VOGUE! 


DUKE ELLINGTON JOHNNY HODGES 
with BILLY STRAYHORN with the ELLINGTONIANS 
EPVIOSI Johnny come lately; Tonk; Great times; In a blue LDE Ol! It could happen to a dream: Who struck John; 
summer garden June’s jumpin’: Charlotte russe; Violet blue; 
Searsy’s blues: A little taste; Let the zoomers 
CORONETS drool 
LDE035 The happening; Britt and butter blues; Sultry JOHNNY HODGES and his orchestra 
serenade; Alternate; Jumpin’ with Symphony Sid; EPV 1018 Perdido; Hop, skip and jump; Mood indigo; 
Swamp drum; Cat walk; Moonlight fiesta Sweet Lorraine 
EPV 1060 Caravan: The happening: Cat walk; Moonlight EPV 1079 = Last leg blues; Jump that’s all; Time on my 
fiesta hands 


PLUS A HOST OF 78 R.P.M. RECORDINGS 


NEW RELEASES 


A complete list of our new releases for October can be found in the October issue of 
** Record Press”’ price one penny monthly from your dealer ! 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


MEANWHILE DON’T FORGET THESE:— 
CONTEMPORARY WORLD PACIFIC VOGUE POPULAR JAZZ 


“MY FAIR LADY” “THE KING AND I” STAN TRACEY 
Shelly Manne and His Friends. The Mastersounds “SHOW CASE” 


LAC 12100 LAE 12132 VA 160130 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd.. Borough Green. Kent. 
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